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Are made by the Company whose founder was the 
pioneer maker of microscope lenses in America. For 
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The fact that practically every university, college 
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thetic analysis of his ideas and of his personality. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESI- president ll apm 1 to? nd in st 


DENT OF LELAND STANFORD f other suggestions ther s neve! 
JUNIOR UNIVERSITY loubt in my mind as to ere | ld 
Tits day brings me a great responsibi to prepare for medici 


y, honor, and the hope that I may prove The chat those rly days Ss 1 I 
rthy of the position of president and left m« lhe freed wholes 
the ny kind words that have been Conventional ways, the personal associatien 
to me and of me by Stanford men. I vith enthusiastie teachers. the absen 
ept the responsibility, am grateful for traditions, the presence of |} senator 
honor, and will strive with all that is in Mrs, Stanford, t it l bu 
») measure up to the work before me, © Iniversity ’s  surroundit 
S 1 t , ] y Sy 


have tried to think out why I was chosen piread to Toster 1n me a 


» lead here at Stanford, to understand ford. My associates had with me the priv 


hy many of my old friends seem to take ‘lege of working under that rare group of 
the choice as a natural one. I take pride ™en of character and learning, imbued 
n beheving that it is because I am con with the spirit of the argonauts, that had 
sidered a typical Stanford man, familiar een gathered from many quarters by a 
h this university and what it has stood Young and forceful president ‘o a degt 
[ eame here as a bov twentv-three n their very origin and training they tv] 
irs ago and my thoughts go back to those _ fied the west as we ki t—a composite 0 
early days I best, the most virile, the most ventur 
The hazy idealistic dreams of boyhood ‘Some spirits fr ill parts of a new and 
re hard to define, difficult to realize, and Doble land. It is no wonder there vw 
Ss illy nerae nto the maze of ¢ iT ns swing fore 1 > eariyv \ rs i it we 
and experiences that make up life as we ©@n hardly hope to see duplicated. It did 
meet it from day to day. My youthful much to engender that | ty and fait 
lreams were erude—first to be a great col that have 1 St rd University t1 


ector of birds and go to the unexplored umphantly through the death of its found 
portions of the earth after new species, and ©", 
second, to be a physician, skilled in surgery Year 
and the care of the sick. An inspiring wrought by the eart 

teacher of civies elicited my interest so My own growth has been alongside tha 

uuch that I seriously thought of studying of Stanford; my heart el h it 

law, but my primary interests prevailed through all of its years. N s one of its 

and brought me to Stanford in its second sons, to be designated ts leader 1s one of ' 


year. The hearty program of the univer- those sacred responsibilities that n only 


sity, the inspiration of its beginning,itsnew be undertaken wit spirit of imility 
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t! nking ivy n e lve eT 
Dr. Jordar sa I 1 as an ide 

orrea re T\ po! a 

d It is to the ing { ind young 
?) ( Ol st n rl T ? Cy ing ‘ f 
I) ( i n l | T vrinn r 1 

a Ss t | 1 \ ‘ I se I 

s and girls like my classmates. To 

nd to those ho ow the did Senato1 
nad Irs stanil rd ( ft Ti r° TO? 1? 
dents we otf veultv look to ear! n out 
\ rk hen ( lay T lo 1 represel 
our best thoughts, to fulfil our hopes lo 
This end i! they here To this end ve 
they been taken out of t yrdinary cur 
rent oO life oO sp nd 1 ie years Wl h us 

What is ther n a university that 
should have su | 1 hee Su 1 respon 
sibility? It seems to me that there is no 
worthier task, with broader possible scoy 
ith higher human possi) s, than that 


ness should have no ] \n 1 leatio 
of the love ) ruil t iov of seeking 
t! ith Sti ild its l in 1uty Not i 
mere seeking afte! ibstract trutl but atte 
a knowledg oti fe 0 e processes hun in 
relationships, such as will lead to knowledg 
of nature’s laws and lesire to conform to 


them. to be useful, to be of service, and to 
serve the truth. The university should not 
be something apart from the life of the 


k down bar 


world about it. It should bre 


riers that tradition or ignorance have built 


Lile 


up, and it should stand out in a n asterful 


relationship with all worthy endeavors, 


setting standards, st ilating progress 
The university is necessarily a part of the 

educational system. It must be jealous of 

its prerogatives; it requires some form of 
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! uusly done u 
I ! | t g roy 
edit to no I the vari is 
stages l t st have high 
nad ? ’ ~ I ts Tf 0 
Nevertheless ist not ke our unive! 
sity degrees too set ~ A Bache 0 
Arts fi iniversity rd knocks 
i\ eal ! ourag I rd di vel 
ypment n A.B. from at tual uni- 
rsitv too 1 means that s e one eis 
has paid S ra pe | of genteel 
lling, s le-rol, and a imum o 
} at ¢ ? It ~] my rrant to re 
t e university s ild be a place for 
racy the intellect and that it should 
k » ¢ d I Lo! t se i le of using 
s | S r thos ispire to lear 
» | | 7 ] ] T 5 nave nign 
! sl ISN S supel rity 
ron | ess TO! 1? T s} wild Nn 
») ! inivers L\ essors yuld 
sa developed us 
I s s 1 X part l 
pone id s ng f Vpe 

n so poy t past, so « 
nel \ r 1 the n 

! n oy it gave } s done { iltivate 
n ab il ¥ of the university and its 
hief « nent. the professor No vith 
uN 1 ki ledge s lespread, so variou 

< iS | so essent i] hn Dusiness 1 id 
mer 1 the professions ist in 
sist that the university take its rightful 
F A iia ee ew — 
piace n human % airs and De rightly eva u- 
ted by those both without and within. 

'o the universities, their teachers, their 
research workers ust we look for the solu 
tion of many great social problems, and for 
the yntrol of those unnecessary diseases 
1 it devour Tt very rl O the race 
To the universities must we turn for facts 


in order that we may face with open eyes 
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the world as it is and strive to make it th: 
world that it should be. The universities 
must lead in the fight against oppression 
evil, ignorance, filth, We can not be neu 
tral in these struggles. We must be posi 
tive forces, making the university the re 
cruiting ground for youth, arming them 
the big tasks of the race 

Stanford has already done much along 
this line. We can do much more. We can 
stand for the things we choose to stand for 
and should elect to do well what we select 
to do Stanford to be a real university 
must keep an atmosphere favorable to re 
search, to new ideas, to thinkers of all sorts 
Merely to retail acquired book knowledge 
to successive groups of students would be 
a sorry life for a real university man. He 
must add something new, must study old 
problems in new ways, ever be think 
ing, studying. As a university worker he 
must know the solutions of the past and yet 
stand on the edge of that great field of the 
unknown that is still dark. Each vear 
should see light let in, fresh conquests made 
definite steps forward The wonderfu 
immutable laws of nature, when once ascer 
tained, are dependable and give us new 
power in making life sweeter, more ¢ 
tive, safer. 

The desire to learn new things must he 
in the air. Merely to set up baubles to e1 
courage scholarship and research may be 
expedient, but we can not expect a man who 
considers these as worth much, or at least 
as goals attained, to go far along the plod 
ding road of new thought or new discovery 

There can be no place for the mentally 
stagnant; no place for those who fail to 
grow each year. The university must be 
untrammeled in its right to rid itself of the 
incompetent and indolent among its stu 
dents and the ineffectives and mediocrities 


in its faculty. It can not hope to lead, to 


inspire, if it is weighed down by such bur 


dens | nit 
esSors 1s meant t y S 
lor wid ! or eep kr 
yund study to provid ' 
per ane res t 
rriy Wi pr ~ S « i } 
respons s nd \W " 
I lo \ ! pat rl s ) 
needs b po! riiv tf t 
tigators tw , S ’ , 
to see that the teachers of Stanfor 
if 1T’¢ rt ! T T _ ‘ r | 
I ractel! id ! rs 1) i 
nis rsity tf iy must 
\ ISSU > I I I ru 
lents of Stanford trv to see t 
ine in contact ! n 
minds | hope and trust that tl 
if use Ine to pr n tl 
tO ASSUIM« Ss r 5 Ss | 
Ve luties that I ! ! t 
tion to the spe rk ! | 
Phe iniversity s ti po 
i el now nat { \ try i 
i\ nd I ort Tos T ‘ Vo 
‘ome to Wi k upon the fa 
ts purity as tl rreatest W lel 
uur boys and girls vil nt 
nuer We must | I inivers 
ronment clean 1 kee] 7 
XY Dose } ? , } ) 
S arly it? ‘ ~ ' ] 
il osphere T ' it} 
yhvs il eX s nals , 
bodies. The gos should 
par ilar , rs 
] IS q e < | its 
sonal su ss and sefulness 
There is no rs 
ept ad stan 0 ‘a 
t! hands o ~ Oo 
They Wil Nn 
whether they ) I 
_ l FOV I i 
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and women with a purpose high enough to 
put in their proper place the distractions 
of university life that can be of great serv- 
ice if not overdone? Why not keep Stan- 
ford free from the curse of luxury, of aim 
Why 
not free ourselves promptly from those who 
that they have not the 


lessness, of mere money-spending? 


early demonstrat 


instincts of the true man or true woman, 


so that we will not run the risk of placing 


the name of Stanford upon those who are 


) 


unworthy 


Our founders pondered long over the 
various ways by which they might be of the 
most service to the students of Stanford 
Mrs. Stanford saw the need for some form 
effect of 
high example and high precept. She built 


it free from th 


of religion, felt the ennobling 
this splendid church, made 
man-made creeds and varieties of religion, 
but devoted it to the that 
the highest hopes and vearning 
that 


best is in us. to 


Ss of life. to 


Power which means something differ 


but stands with all of 


that 


ent to each one of US, 
us for faith, hope and charity—for 


ennobling Se 


which is pure, lf-denving, 
loving 

We must be deeply thankful to Mrs 
Stanford for this. her watehful care and 


solicitude, and we must help to foster those 
her Let each 


man choose his own method of worship, but 


influences so cherished by 
we can here give our students the chance 
to hear the words of those who seek to in 
terpret the religious thought and teaching 
of the day or to guide us in the ethieal as 
pects of human conduct 

The alumni of Stanford are now becom 
fully They will 
each year than ever before 
the effects of their 


ing grown. mean more 
They mirror 
to the outside world 
In them and in their acts is seen 
Theirs 


the older brother 


training. 
the results of the university’s work. 
is the responsibility of 
for the 


younger, so far as the student is 
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concerned, and of the independent son to 
the parent, so far as the faculty is con- 
They their 
and support to the faculty. The faculty 


cerned must give confidence 
is ever changing and should be fully up to 


date. The alumni are almost sure to re 


fect their own period of training and the 
ideals of their own student days. It is per 
haps because of this that many institutions 
complain of a hampering influence exerted 
upon the universities by various alumni, of 

athletic other 
Stanford has been most fortunate 


Many of them have kept in 


abnormal] stimulation, and 
abuses. 
in its alumni 
close touch with the growth and changes at 


kee ») 
presi 


the university. If the alumni will 
fully ) 
dent, if need be, to help them get the facts, 
that Stanford will 


I count on the 


informed, if they will use the 


I am sure vo far in the 
veneration to come assist 
ance of the alumni 

Stanford 


step 


at every 


has won a_ well-established 


place among universities. Its growth hav 


! 


ng almost reached the limit of its present 


endowment, it is necessary to choose its 
work and develop thoroughly its chosen 
fields in order to retain its present elements 
of strength. The first step is to limit the 
number of those to be received as students 
The next step must be to ascertain by ear 

ful study how, by cooperation and mutual 
out of the 


university ’s income, give most to the stu 


interest, we can get the most 
dents, and do the most creative work. We 
must decide in how far we are justified in 


well taught 


teaching subjects equally 


dozens of other places. We must confine 


our elementary work to subjects that lead 


somewhere One of our strongest features 


is that in certain professional departments 


eareful supervision of the work of an en- 


tering student is possible from the fresh- 


man year onward. With the establishment 


of a maximum number for students it is 


inevitable that more and more advanced 
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studs nts will be rece ived andah vher aver- 
ave vrrade of work done. This will mean 


less elementary work of a general type, but 
it need not interfere with the university's 
handling such work where it can be dom 
better than in the secondary schools. The 
creat deve lopm«e nt of these schools will soon 
free us from the necessity of handling 
many preparatory studies. Where in th 
university elementary work is not car 
fully supervised and at least in part 
handled by the full professor, the master, 
it is apt to be given less well than by thoss 
ina secondary school devoting their life to 


iin subjects. Too much b 


teaching cert: 
ginning work is done in universities either 
as a chore or by advaneed studi nts, earnest 
but lacking that breadth of view essential 
n teaching the elements of any subject 
There is great value in the major dé 
partment system. It is a splendid thing to 
learn to do at least one thing well, to do 
some advaneed work in a subject The 
major department system has shown at 
Stanford a tendency to erystall ze, to b 
ome inelastic. It must be more compr 
sible here, more expansile there, if it is to 
meet the changing requirements of thi 
times. Its best feature, the opportunity 
of the expert to advise and assist the stu 
dent in planning his own edueation, has 
been sadly neglected in some departments 
It is in danger of falling of its own weight 
in many particulars unless those who man 
age it become more interested in its app! 
eation and more liberal in their interpre 
tation of it and lend themselves readily to 
that cooperation which is necessary to meet 
the demands of the students for work 
toward some new but definite aim. If it 
can not readily respond to the needs of new 
types of training required for special work 
special research, vocational pre paration, 


some modification must be found that w 


stand for effectiveness and be eClast 


enough to meet ndividua requil 
and new needs 


With proper coordinatior 


departments, with the elin 
courses that pract Ally Luly 

with a consistent maintenanes f 
standards of scholarship there is every 
son to believe that t] iniversity has 
cient resources { 

ft Stanford upor scholar, be | 
philologist or histor ’ i 

( rinee! poHvs in Vvyer ol | 
mean thorough t1 n ind we | 


We have a large endowment, a 


trustees made up Of unselfish m 


nterested in every phase of th 
Sity ’s W I S | lif 
rroup of im) f student 
beautiftu d S 

ng environm . { 

very new Ile ( 
ft ti min ) ) 


Onient Who “al for ( vhat th 


mean in moral, mental and spit 
opment \ great int tual and art 
future seems to open before us r 
here at Sl bor on ‘ fy. 
selves as heretofor rom the ty I 
preced nt. OL the | af except , 


the past has shown the right princip 


ISS 


conduct and has discovered facts. Let 
be conservative in holding to that wl 
crood and tru and essent and abo 
to justice, but radical! in our willingn 
recvelve al d inderstal The new wl 
earding promptly tl tt 


transient \W n be f) to wiv 


ievitimate s 

n order t ! t 
jon 

a mace! 

men s ! » 

mit then lt 

l¢ o be pat ! l 
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either as a student, teacher or trustee. One 
of the great features of a university must 
be loyalty. I want to say to the trustees, 
faculty and alumni that in this period when 
people are entrusted to us we 


teach 


these young 


must not forget to them something 


of the growth and history of our own coun- 


try, of the principles leading its early 
founders to begin on this continent new 
forms of democratic government. They 


must be taught their deep responsibility as 


citizens and as guardians of those human 


rights. won after so hitter contests. 


Without a 


without abiding loyalty and love of 


many 


proper safeguarding of those 
rights 
country, we may find that all else is dross, 
because the essentials of control are in the 
hands of those not sympathetic with the 
beautiful and inspiring ideals of our coun- 
try. 

We must all then together stand ready to 
do our utmost to defend and to develop our 
institutions and our country. Upon us, 
with the advantages of university associa- 
tions, falls a full measure of responsibility. 
An education which brings with it mere 
decorated 
the 
the 


foundations of character, enhance the spirit 


dilettantism is as empty as a 


egg shell. Education should be from 


heart outwards, should strengthen 
of helpfulness, the desire to be worth while 
in the days, be they few or many, that lie 
before us. Edueation should make us loyal 

loyal to our university, to our country, 
above all to truth 

Let us here at Stanford, trustees, faculty, 
alumni and students, together do our best 
as unselfish citizens to develop a univer- 
sity of service, of citizenship in its broadest 
sense of character—a place where truth is 
paramount. In a word a university of 
quality and of usefulness 


Ray Lyman WILBUR 


AND 
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TOWN AND CITY SCHOOL REPORTS, 
MORE PARTICULARLY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS’ REPORTS. II 


I HAVE dwelt at some length on these 
statements of aim in the superintendents’ 
reports, because, in general, the subject- 
matter of such reports shows better organi- 
zation and is more pointed than in the re- 
ports that do not contain such statements, 
and because such reports ought to answer 
is the superintendent’s 
We have seen 
reports do not fulfil their 
that defi 


so technical 


the question what 


report for? sut do they r 


that some of the 


even when promise 1s 


promise 
nitely stated; some of them are 


as to imsure seant attention from any but 


technically trained readers; some of them 
are so badly organized that they are not 
readable ; long, even when 


some are so 
readable, and are often published in such 
bulky volumes as to repel all but professors 
of education, superintendents of schools and 
a few of the most earnest lay readers. 
Moreover, the vast majority of the people 
don’t see school re ports at all. That is to 
be expected from the size of an edition of a 
school report in most communities. (For 
twenty-one cities and towns in the vicinity 
of Harvard University the edition last 
200 for Lexington 
Median 


But, to get some definite infor 


vear varied in size from 
and Norwood to 6,000 for Boston. 
size 100. 
mation on this point, I recently sent 290 
Boston Harvard 
the Boston 


names in both 


letters to members of the 
Club 


Chamber of Commerce (the 


and 250 to members of 


cases selected at random under each letter 


of the alphabet in the printed membership 


lists), 500 letters in all, asking if they had 


seen a report of the school board, including 


1} 


the report of the city superintendent, dur 


ing the past two years. Two hundred and 


eleven were received (Harvard 


Club 


replies 


128, Chamber of Commerce 83 
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Abo it 70 per ce nt of the persons reply ing 


said they had not 

Two hundred and eleven people are to 
be sure, a small number, but they are repre 
sentative citizens of Boston and its suburbs 
And since they constitute a fair sample of 
that 


portion of the who 


the that 


community pay 


most of taxes 


publie 
that 


support the 


schools, there is no reason to believe 


more letters and more replies would have 


materially changed the results of the in 


qu ry. Consequently thre presumption is 


strongly in favor of my contention that the 


superintendents’ reports do not furnish in- 


formation about the schools to the people 
The vast 
the I 


of their superintendent’s reports, they are 


majority oj the people don't see 


Ss ich knowledge as most people cet 


likely to get from local newspaper reviews 
these at nat 


the 


or comments and present 


value because 


the 


urally vary greatly in 


selection of extracts and comments 
us ially de pend on the reporters and editors 
concerned. In 
not the 


nate nearly all the information about their 


any case, the newspapers, 


superintendents’ reports, dissemi 
schools the people get.* 

But if the superintendent’s report in its 
present form does not reach the people—if, 
as some one has said, it is a place of inter- 
for information about the schools 
it for? 

It is for the board, of course, but the char- 


ment 
what is 


acteristics of that report already described 
make it unlikely that any but the most con- 
scientious board members read any con 
siderable portion of it, and that very few 
direct 
dence on this point, and I don’t see how to 
But it is difficult to believe that 


thoughtful board members have seriously 


assimilate it. There isn’t any evi- 


get it. 


8 This statement does not apply to small com 


few hi 


s probably seen and 


munities In towns of a indred inhabitanrs 


the school report read by a 


majority of the tax payers. 
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that have he ! rred \ \ 
ind passed se rep S i 
giving real rmation to 1 

ist by ther ry S I 
superintendent or indifferent to 
the superintendent's report In tl 
sence of evidence which is, as I have sa 
difficult I DOSS ‘ Ss it | ui 
clined to believe that when board members 
need or want infor I tt vols 
they apply dir { ly { le 
or other officers; they ! relv on ft 
superintendent’s 1 

But if econtemporar superintendents 
reports are not re il s iIrees { nforn ‘ 
for the board or the people, what are they 
for? Well, they v be used for refer 
ence, even Tor tudy ril iis a 
teachers he | t 1 in 
school Svsten Ss, so tar ~ KI 1 end The 
school report to the prineipa nd in many 
schoo! systems als the te el Yet n 
superintendent's report that have seen 
mentions this as a possible use of his re 
port. Perhaps such use s taken fo 
granted But, remembering the substances 


and form of the reports consi lered above 


it is doubtful if much use is made of many 
most of the superintendents’ re 


1 mts 


ma le of them by membe rs of the 


staff, for study; for reference, no doubt, in 
many cases. 

There remains the use of the superintend 
ent’s report for exchange with the reports 
of other superintendents This $a real 
use. If it happens, as it does sometimes 
and gets a poor one in exchange—that I 
suppose 1s 1ne\ table and must be eounted 
among the disadvantages ot lemocracy that 
in spite of its mar dvant s olten Tatls 


as vet to employ and to seek expert service 


The publication of the contemporary super 


reports ild hardly he 


intendents’ just 
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fied, however. on this basis alone: and yet, 
in view of what has been said, I am inclined 
to think that. on the whole. this is the best 
justification for the publication of super- 
intendents’ reports as they now are. 

Nevertheless, 
right kind of superintendent’s report has 


no one disputes that the 
real and important uses. Is it not evi- 
that aft 


often not 


dent, however, present these uses 


are too apparent? Do we not 
need a different kind of superintendent’s 
different kinds 


(a) one kind primarily for the board, (b 


report or rather several 
another primarily for the staff, and (c) 


another primarily for the people, and all 


three kinds for exchange with other super 
intendents? I think we do, and I suggest 
that 


the following: 


these reports take some such form as 


(a) Reports intended primarily for the 
board should be topical reports, 7. e., each 
of them should deal by preference with a 
They 
should be presented at every regular meet- 
and the 
such reports should be an important part 
of the 


meeting. 


single topic or with a few topies. 


ing of the board: consideration of 


program of every regular board 
they should 
the 
schools based, whenever possible, on care- 
fully colleeted, 


quately interpreted statistics, or on other 


In subject-matter, 


give convincing information about 


well organized and ade 


verified and verifiable data. They should 
also suggest general policies and make sp: 
cific proposals for extensions or modifica 
tions of educational opportunities or activ 
ities, and for new opportunities which the 
superintendent thinks desirable or neces- 
sary ; and these policies and proposals should 
be based, as before, on carefully prepared 
studies of their desirability, or necessity ; 
should be clearly 


their feasibility 


They need not all be published; 


and 
shown. 
and none of them ought to be published 
before they have been modified by the con- 
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siderations brought to bear on them by the 
board. 

For example, a series of first reports to 
the board—reports by a new superintend- 


ent, say—in addition to necessary routine 


matters, might cover social and educational 
surveys of the community made by the 
superintendent with the cooperation of the 
staff, together with an attempt or attempts 
provision 


to appraise the contemporary 


for education in view of the educational 


needs which this had brought to 


light. 


Subseque nt reports of the s iperintendent 


survey 


to the board would naturally keep such so 
cial and educational surveys up to date; 
former recommendations or 


renew present 


new ones based on them: and altogether 
they would give the board the necessary 
foundation of facts and definite proposals 
on which deliberations and decisions ought 
the 


board should also contain at stated intervals 


to be based. Reports intended for 


reports of progress, 1. ( reports on the re- 
commendations a glance 


Table I. 


very 


sults of former ri 
19 of 


are not 


shows that such 
they 


at column 


reports common: are 
found in less than 25 per cent. of the super 
intendents’ reports included in the table. 
Such reports to the board would be a econ 
trast to the great majority of reports now 
submitted. They could not fail to impart 
definiteness and consistency to the educa 


They 


satisfactory 


tional policy of the school system. 


would, moreover, provide a 
basis for the defense of that policy as a 
whole and in details, in case of need. 

(b) Reports intended for the staff should 
consist, apart from business routine, of 
suggestions for just such surveys as hav 
been recommended for reports to the board. 
They would, however, contain technical de 
tails that need not. appear or would be out 
of place in reports to the board. Such 


technical details would inelude definite sue 
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gestions of descriptive and statistical meth 
ods of studying the community, for making 
the social surveys; and for methods of ma- 
king the 
descriptive, statistical and experimental 
the Such 


cover the 


educational studies (surveys 


which staff need suggestions 


vi hi h 
the objective measurement of school results, 


methods we now have for 


together with the testing of those methods 


and, in general, would seek to base the ap 


success or failure within the 


praisal of 


schools—the degree of progress—on tacts 


rather than on opinions; and to do the 


same so far as educational theories are 


eoncerned, whether entertained or cham- 
pioned by the staff or by any one else. In 
short the superintendent's reports to the 
with the 


staff should deal chiefly schoo! 


system as an educational laboratory in 
the 
tional and administrative procedure is con 


by the hest 


which regular or conventional educa 


stantly studied methods now 
available for that purpose, and in which the 
results actually achieved and not merely 
thought to be achieved are ascertained. 
Every superintendent should be equipped 
for leadership in such scientific study of 
the 


system; and if he is not, while he is equip 


educational activities of his school 
ping himself, he can usually utilize som: 
of the members of his staff for the purpos 
I doubt if 


school system in the country, to-day, which 


there is a single considerabl 
has not at least one supervisory officer or 
teacher on whom the superintendent can 
rely for such service. Teachers everywhere 
readily respond to professional leadership. 
The reports of the superintendent to the 
staff could, and I think should, afford th 
superintendent an invaluable and an indis 
pensable means for the exercise of such 
leadership. 

As before, such reports need not all be 
printed even in the large school systems, 


made 


but they should be 
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accessible for 


study by the 
afford 


a professi nal stimulus not 1 \ lerivabl] 


ssional 


prof 


from most reports 
ulus which, as I have said. many teach 
ers respond to, given the opportunity 


Such reports would do more than anv 


other single thing to convert what is now 
ind 


routine hing 


too often mere 


managing pupils to an inspiring ration 


ized endeavor a consummation greatly to 


be desired They would, moreover. he 


develop cooperation under leadership in 


the staff, and such co peration is a funda 


mental requisite of g administra 


tion and supervision, good teaching, and 


good schools generally 


the superintendent must win if he 


secure the convineing information required 
for the board referred to above. He ean 
not himself work out the details involved 
in any except the sma st school systems 


and it is not desirabl ie Should al 


do so even then; but he should know how 


to inspire his staff to work together under 
his leadership for the ends in view—mutual 
professional stimulus and real knowledge 
and not merely general opinions about th 
work they are doing and the results they 
achieve. 


In the large school systems such service 


ean only be satisfactorily planned and car 
a whole by 


school svstem as 


ried on for the 


an appropriate division of labor in the ad 


ministrative and supervisory staff. This 
ean be accomplished by placing such work 
in charge of a competent supervisory 


‘ 


maintaining a department o 
About i 


|] systems, large and small, 


officer, or by 
investigation and appraisal 
dozen city scho 
have alre ady established su de partments 
It is odd, by the w Ly that while every 
, =e 


enterprising mmercial establishment 


maintains laboratories for research and ap 
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praisal, we are only now beginning to do 
this in education. 

(c) Of the 26 reports in the table, 21 are 
addressed to the board; two to the people 
(one of these to the citizens) ‘‘especially 
to the mayor and the board of aldermen’’ 
because of the exceptional nature of the re- 
port; and three are not formally addressed 
to any one, although one of these is the 
report that expresses the intention of pla- 
cing a copy in every home from which chil- 


And 
yet for reasons already given, I am con- 


dren are sent to the public schools. 


vinced that the present annual reports to 
If the law 


requires an annual report to the people, as 


the people should be abandoned. 


it should, this report should be an abstract 
or a digest of the reports to the board 
brief but comprehensive, and clear. 

It should be borne in mind that reports 
intended for the people should recognize 
responsibility to the state as well as to the 
local community. An examination of a 
considerable number of school reports for 
towns and cities in all parts of the United 
States shows that this responsibility to the 
state is seldom consciously entertained by 
school officials, whether boards or superin- 
tendents, and it is consequently rarely dis- 
coverable in the subject-matter of school re- 
ports. Here and there references to par- 
ticular requirements of the state school law 
or city charter are found, but there is rarely 
any evidence of clear recognition of the ac- 
countability of the local community to the 
state in educational affairs. In view of the 
legal status of local school boards in this 
country, this is a noticeable omission. The 
state is the ultimate authority in educa- 
tional affairs. As such it imposes educa- 
tional responsibilities on its communities, 
and delegates to the local boards adequate 
authority for the discharge of those respon- 
sibilities. In other words, although the 
school board is a local board because of its 
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membership and because it is charged with 
local responsibility, it is nevertheless a state 
board because its duties are prescribed by 
the state, and it derives its authority from 
the state. 

Under such circumstances one would nat 
urally expect school reports to show inten- 
tional recognition of accountability to the 
state as well as to the local community 
But, as already stated, explicit recognition of 
such accountability is rare, and is usually 
absent altogether. It is true that some of 
the information intended for the local com- 
munity is usually also information for the 
state. But information given implicitly is 
often not information at all. It is obviously 
in the interest of clearness and effectiveness 
that the 


should specifically appear as such in school 


information intended for state 


reports. Unnecessary repetition of sub- 
ject-matter could be easily guarded against 
by cross references and by proper organiza- 
tion of subject-matter. 

I am insisting on this point because, in 
my judgment, habitual and, on occasion. 
careful attention by local school boards to 
their responsibility to the state will fre 
quently tend to check effectively the tend- 
ency of departments of town and city gov 
ernments, and particularly of the financial 
departments to encroach on the authority 
of the school boards. And it will stiffen 
the backbone and strengthen the hands of 
school boards when they are called upon to 
with such other local authorities 
Such at- 


contend 
for the control of the schools. 
tempted and, at present, often successful 
aggrandizement of educational authority by 
departments of city governments, it is 
well known, is widespread in contemporary 
Wherever found, it 
is one of the most serious obstacles to the 
maintenance of good 


school administration. 


establishment and 


schools—schools adequate in number and 
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organization, and in the scope and quality 
of the instruction provided. 

The information required by the state is 
that the 
or the education law incorporated in the 


evidence general education law, 
city charter, is regularly complied with. 
Such information may, of course, be given 
When that 


case, appropriate references to those doecu- 


in separate documents. is the 
ments should be made in the superintend- 
ent’s reports. 

In any case, reports to the people pre 
pared by the superintendent and approved 
by the When 
printed by the board for distribution, they 


board should be frequent. 
could be distributed, oceasionally, through 
the older children, through parents’ asso- 
ciations, and public-school associations ; and 
they could also be distributed, as now, to 
persons calling for them at the office of the 


superintendent or writing for them. But 


the best medium of wide distribution of 
these reports would be the local press. 
There are few editors who would not be 


glad to print regularly the official reports 
of the superintendent and board, if they 
were of the sort I have indicated ; and there 
are no publications that reach as many 
homes as the newspapers do. 

Every large schoo] system should main- 
tain a publicity bureau or department 
under the direction of the superintendent 
which should be a general clearing house 
for all official reports to the people through 
the 


superintendent himself would be this bu- 


the press. In small school systems 


reau or department. It goes without say- 
ing that if such a bureau should become, 
by either accident or design, a means of 
self-advertisement for the superintendent 
or any other member or members of the 
staff, it could not accomplish its purpose, 
harm. But as the 


and would do much 


means of giving to the press well-prepared 
official 


information, it could become one 
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of the most useful agencies which the schoo] 
system could develop 

Resuming the discussion of the questions 
formulated above (page 150), we direct our 
attention next to the data of columns 7 to 
17, inelusive—subordinate reports. First 
of all, as indicated above, the data of the 
table show that some superintendents em 
body such subordinate reports entire or in 
part in their own reports, making them in 
tegral parts of their reports; while other 
superintendents print these subordinate r 
ports as separate documents, as a part of 
their reports (sometimes without any ref 


erence to them), in the portions of the r 


ports signed by the superintendents; and 
finally that some superintendents’ reports 


contain no such subordinate reports 

The data of column 18 must also be cor 
sidered here. In column 18 | have listed 
reports of certain officers and committees 
of the Board who, though employed for, or 
are not 


directing, educational activities, 


themselves engaged in teaching or the su 


pervision of teaching. I have grouped 
them together under the caption ‘‘ Officers 
Other than 


Business Officers’’ because their duties are 


or Committees of the Board 


sometimes performed by employees of the 


board, sometimes by committees of the 


board. Such officers and committees often 


report directly to the board; and in such 
cases the superintendent has little or noth 
their work We 


expect, therefore, that what has been said 


ing to do with should 
concerning the superintendent’s use of the 
subordinate reports listed in columns 7 to 
17 applies to the reports of column 18 
It does: in addition we note that for 


about 25 per cent. of the cities, 


and 
these re 
ports are not printed as part of the su 
perintendent’s report, and are not referred 
to in it. 

Now what are these subordinate reports 


for: and what use should be made of them‘ 
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We have seen that some superintendents 
make their own reports, largely or wholly, 
by merely compiling these subordinate re- 
ports. Although these subordinate reports, 
dealing as they usually do with single 
topics or issues, rarely partake of the too 
common miscellaneous character of the su 
perintendent’s report as a whole, taken to- 
gether, especially when assembled without 
interpretation or discussion in the super- 
intendent’s report, they often only add to 
the general miscellaneousness of that re 
port; and so can not often be of much use 
in a report which is itself of doubtful value. 
Some of them could, no doubt, be studied 
to advantage by the board or the staff; but 
we have seen that with the present make- 
up of school reports this use is not guar- 
anteed, even if more or less consciously in 
tended. In 
ports, though tending intrinsically toward 


short, these subordinate re- 
greater usefulness because of the definite- 
ness of their aims and the limits to which 
they are properly restricted, are at pres- 
ent too often only a part of that material 
which is ‘‘interred’’ in the 
superintendent’s report, or the school re- 


(once more) 
port as a whole. 

But these subordinate reports, at least, 
the reports of assistant superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and other employees 
of the board, can be made distinctly useful 
for all the different kinds of superintend- 
ents’ reports referred to above. A single 
illustration must suffice. 

The report of the superintendent of D 
contains a detailed study by a high-school 
teacher of the city of problems of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. The study 
is based on ‘‘the the 
scholastic aims, and the vocational prefer- 
and 
379 boys and 


scholastie record, 
ences of the pupils of the school’’; 
covers a total of 724 pupils 
345 girls. It has been going on for two 


years, but the results reported deal only 
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with the entering class of the preceding 
year. His first problem is: What is the re- 
lation of failures and withdrawals to the 
pupils’ expectancy of finishing the high- 
school course? He finds, as was to be ex- 
pected, that without expectancy of finish 
ing the course, the losses by withdrawal 
will be heavy. But the familiar adminis 
trative problem involved, viz., how to re 
duee the high percentage of withdrawals, 
is based on exact knowledge of just what 
proportion of the pupils is concerned. 

His next problem was to ascertain the 
relation of a college aim to failures and 
withdrawals; and his statistical study of 
the proportion of failures and withdraw- 
als among those who expect to go to col- 
lege, those who do not wish to go, and 
those who wish to go but do not expect to 
go, enables him to point out just what the 
proportion of failures in each of these 
groups is; and that the proportion of fail 
ures in the third group- 
to go but do not expect to 
than in either of the other 
and that the ‘‘total losses’’ 
withdrawals together) are also less than in 
either of the other two; and this leads him 
to formulate another important administra- 


those who wish 
is decidedly less 
two groups; 


(failures and 


tive problem. 

A further study of the group who ex- 
pect to go to college was made with a view 
to ascertaining the relation of ‘‘total losses’’ 
in three subgroups, namely those who have 
decided to go to the local university; an- 
other higher institution already decided 
upon, and some other college or university 
not yet The 
as before, to propose a definite administra- 


chosen. results enable him, 
tive problem on the basis of exact knowl- 
edge of the proportion of pupils involved. 

His next problem is to discover the re- 
lation of failures and withdrawals to the 
presence or absence of a vocational aim. 


To this end, he divides the pupils into four 
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groups: (1) Those who have a definite vo- 
eational aim with a good reason for their 
(2) those who have a definite aim 
for 


those who have no aim 


choice; 
but a 
their choice: (3 


poor or an insufficient reason 


or an uncertain aim; and (4) those whose 
aim is due wholly or chiefly to the wish of 
parents. Incidentally, he lists the voca- 
tional aims of the boys and of the girls. 
Again the 
definite well-organized data, to an admin- 


his results point, on basis of 
istrative problem or rather several adminis- 
trative problems of great importance. 

A further study seeks to determine the 
proportion of failures and withdrawals in 
particular courses. Again his results give 
rise on the basis of exact information to 
administrative problems of the highest im- 
portance. 

Another problem is the relation of the 
age of the pupils to failures and withdraw- 
als. ‘‘The figures give the expected re- 
sults. They emphasize the difficulty of 
saving the older pupils from failure or 
from withdrawal’’; and hence, they indi- 
eate, once more, a definite administrative 
problem requiring early attention. 

Finally, the attempt is made to deter- 
mine the relation of unexcused tardiness to 
failures and withdrawals, with the expected 
result that ‘‘the inertia which is manifested 
in tardiness serves to pass over into that 
kind 
to failure in 


of inertia of character which leads 


studies and to withdrawal 
from school.’’ 

While this series of studies does not at- 
tempt to solve the problems suggested, it 
definitely formulates those problems on the 
basis of exact information of the conditions 
which give rise to them—the first step in 
It is an excellent il- 
lustration of a statistical study of educa- 
tion—in this case of a simple scientific study 


any scientific study. 


of high-school conditions by a member of 


the teaching staff; a study which is not 
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only intrinsically interesting and valuabk 
but can be put to various uses by the super 
intendent In a re port to t board it 
would afford him the necessary fact basis 
for proposing the important administra 
policies to which the study points, and the 
cost thereof With some condensation it 


would be available as a report for the peo 


ple through the press. It can be used in a 
report to the staff as an ill istration of the 
kind of technical study that teachers and 


supervisors are now making in various 


schools and school svsti ms 


Some other school reports m the ta! le 
contain subordinate reports of technical 
studies made by teachers or supervising 


officers. Some oft these are ma le by elk 


mentary-school principals; some by high 


} 


schoo] principals ; some Dy Supervisors or 
directors of various studies or of school 
activities. No matter who makes them, 


they illustrate a awakening 


professional 
among teachers that can not be too heartily 
When utilized by th 


weleomed. superin 


tendent (who gives due credit to their 
authors) in his own reports—. e., when 
briefly discussed or interpreted by him as 
a part of his own administrative policy 


such reports would do much to stimulate 

initiative 
the school 
affording a 


emulation 
and 


econvineing basis for 


professional and 


throughout system ; this, 
next to 
administrative recommendations and pro 
the 


subordinate reports. 


cedure, is most important use of all 


Such reports are not, however, a common 


feature of contemporary school reports 


The common form of subordinate ri ports 1s 


a conventional general statement without 
objective and well-organized data, and 
hence without any convincing or stimu 


lating quality. 
Incidentally the meager use made by the 
superintendent of subordinate rm 


his failure to make a 


ports or 


ny use of them in his 
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own report seems to me to afford evidence 
of an unsatisfactory feature of school ad- 
school systems 


ministration in many 


throughout the country. I mean evidence 
showing or tending to show that the super- 
intendent is not the general manager of the 
school system as a whole. This is a matter 
of common knowledge so far as the business 
affairs of the great majority of school sys 
tems are concerned. Hence, as we might 
expect, the evidence of column 19 in Table 
I. is conspicuous on this point. Column 19 
shows that only three superintendents’ re- 
ports in 19 school reports containing re- 
ports of business officers discuss the busi 
ness reports or refer to them in any way. 
This could hardly be the case if the super- 
intendent himself and the board regarded 
the superintendent as general manager of 
the school system—the business affairs in- 


cluded. Certainly he ought to be. There 
can not be two executive heads to an effi 
ciently administered enterprise, whether 
that is a corporation for making money or 
for the edueation of children. 

But the evidence we are considering is 
not limited to column 19, Column 18 (re- 
ports of officers or committees of the board 
other than business officers) affords more of 
this 


out that some of these subordinate reports 


evidence. I have already pointed 


are not made to the superintendent at all. 
They are addressed directly to the board. 
Under such circumstances we are not sur- 


prised to find that the superintendents for 
six of eighteen cities having reports of one 


4The business manager and all his subordinates 


nominated by him should be nominated by the 
manager of 
The 


system are not an 


superintendent of schools as general 
the school system for election by the board. 
business affairs of the school 
end in themselves. They are a means to an end— 


the education of the children Hence the 


super 
intendent of schools should be the chief executive 
for the business as well as the educational affairs 


of the school system. 
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or more of the sort designated at the head 
of the column do not regard them as parts 
of their reports, and make no reference 
whatever to those reports in their own re- 
ports; and that in eight more of these eight- 
een the superintendent has merely collected 
those subordinate reports and printed them 
without comment as a part of his report. 
While the evidence on the point under 


consideration offered by the remaining col- 


umns of the table is not so direct, it seems 
to me none the less significant. For ex- 
ample, column 10 shows that in 10 school 
reports out of 18 containing at least one 


supervisor’s report, the superintendents 


have contented themselves with merely 
printing such reports without comment as 
separate documents in their own reports; 
that 10 of 16 


superintendents’ reports do not refer to 


and eolumn 11 shows out 
the high-school reports printed in their own 
reports. The evidence of column 11 seems 
to me particularly significant, for it points 
to the probable comparative isolation of the 
the 


Such isolation is always unfortu- 


high school from the rest of school 
system. 
nate; and while much has been done in re- 
cent to articulate the 


with the rest of the school system, it is more 


years high school 
than probable that much yet remains to be 
done. And no one can do more to effect 
this articulation than a superintendent who 
supervises the high school as well as the 
other schools. 

When we examine the remaining columns 
of the table—I will not go into details—we 
find (except in the data of 
which do not pertain to the matter now 
similar evidence that 


column 20, 


under consideration 
many activities of the school system are 
either not officially within the province of 
the superintendent’s functions or are not 
regarded as such by him. 

Now, I know of no more exasperating 
position in which an executive officer can 
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be placed than a position in which he is 
charged with responsibility without ade 
quate authority—whether he finds himself 
in this position voluntarily or involuntarily 
The general manager of the school system 
the superintendent of schools—must be 
the manager of the whole of it or his posi 
tion is sooner or later intolerable. So far 
as the evidence of the table goes. it tends to 
show that many superintendents are only 
nominally and not really the executive 
heads of their school systems. That this 
is a service-defeating situation all will 
agree That the superintendents them- 
selves are partly to blame for the existing 
situation is clear. Individually they can 
usually do litile to remedy this situation 
although individuals here and there have 
done much. But collectively they could 
effect the needed reform. That this situa- 
tion must have an important influence on 
the kind of reports now written by many 
superintendents is obvious. 

4. Statistics are intended to present on 
the basis of ascertained facts contemporary 
educational and financial conditions within 
the school system; and hence to permit a 
just comparison between present achieve 
ments, needs, resources and expenditures as 
compared with those of the past, with a 
view to ascertaining what progress is being 
But do the statistics at present col- 
lected and presented accomplish this pur- 


made. 


pose? Column 20, with its subdivisions, 
shows whether comparative statistics in 
cluding statistical summaries constitute a 
feature of the reports covered by the table ; 
whether they contain few or no comparative 
statistics; whether there is fair to adequate 
interpretation of such statistics as are 
given; and whether there is little or no 
inierpretation or discussion of such sta- 
tistics. 


A glance at the table will show that com 


parative statistics are found in 15 (about 
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38 per cent.) of the reports; and that fair 
to adequate interpretation statistics is 
found in just hal Or, otherwise, very few 
or no comparative statistics at ind 
about 42 per cent. of the reports, and very 
little or no satisfactory interpret n of 
Statistics (whatever they ar : ract 
istic of 50 per n of then 

Some ot the reports under ns ration 
present ore or li ~» Vt I] rean 
parative statistics, some do n And ever 
in the same report some of the statistics ar 
well organized and well presented, wl 
some are not. For example, in the supe 
intendent’s report for C w nd 35 tabl 
of statistics Twenty tar Ol these g 
statistics for the year 1915-14; the remain 
ing 12 tables present comparative statisti« 

statistical summaries vering t] vear 
1906-14 Unfortunately, howe, on] 
two of these last hav Vv direct relation 
to any of the data of the tables for 191 
14; namely, a sun ry of average 
membership in the schools by grades 
and a summary of total expenditure for 
education 

Now all tl statistics eolls i in tl 
tables are important for ad strative 
purposes; and should be presented to tl 
board for appropriat msideration and 
on occasion, also to the staf But yhvi 
ously, when so presented, the summari 
should immediately accompany the details 
or follow those details in a group of tables 
in sequence preserving the order of the 
tables giving the details 

Unfortunately, also, not a word of inte 
pretation or discussion accompanies any o 
the tables under consideration; and wit! 
out interpretation or discussion, any sta 
tistics are meaningless and repellent. to 
most readers ther | rprofessional, It 
took me near \ ha an hour to find out 
that only two statistical summaries 
in the report mnsidering had any 
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bearing on the statistics previously pre- 
sented; and a much longer time would be 
required to dig out the significance of either 

such as it is. I say such as it is, for the 
significance of most of the tables of detailed 
statistics as they stand is practically nil. 
To be sure, they present certain econtem- 
porary conditions in the schools of C; but 
without any means of comparing those con- 
ditions with former conditions what signif- 
icance have they? 

In my judgment reports to the board or 
to the staff should always contain both sta- 
tistical summaries and the details from 
which they are derived. These details need 
not be printed for the small school systems; 
and for the large school systems only when 
it is desirable or necessary to explain or 
illustrate a method of procedure, or on de- 
mand. They should, however, be on file in 
the superintendent’s office for consultation 
and reference. Reports to the people 
should usually contain only summaries, by 
items, of course, and for successive years or 
periods; and special pains should be taken 
always to interpret them so clearly that he 
who runs may read. 

The foregoing comments on the statistics 
found in the present superintendents’ re- 
ports apply also to many business officers’ 
reports. As printed they too need trans 
formation by elimination, condensation, the 
presentation of comparative statistics and, 
above all, as before, adequate interpreta- 
tion. 

Before bringing this preliminary study 
of school reports to a close, mention must be 
made of the considerable amount of useless 
material now found in many of those re- 
ports. Illustrations are: useless tables of 
statistics—often quite useless because they 
are mere collections of working data unre- 
lated and uninterpreted; and often also 
because they pertain only to the year under 
review ; lists of names of pupils enrolled in 


some or all of the grades including the 
high-school grades, and lists of names of 
grammar-school graduates and high-school 
graduates are quite useless; lists of names 
of teachers with or without their addresses 
(a teachers’ directory should be on file, of 
course, in the superintendent's office; but 
there is no reason why it should be printed 
except for large cities); lists of names of 
past members or officers of the school 
board; programs of graduation exercises, 
and programs of dedication exercises with 
the speeches delivered on such occasions 
(all invariably published in sufficient de- 
tail in the local press); most pictures of 
persons, buildings, grounds, interiors, activ- 
ities, and floor plans. 

Occasionally when long and faithful serv- 
ice has been rendered the school system by 
a person who has died or retired, his or her 
photograph accompanying a brief but ade- 
quate memorial is both appropriate and use- 
ful; rarely under other circumstances. 
Now and then the picture of a building or 
of equipment or of children at work or at 
play can serve a useful purpose by stimu 
lating a just pride in local school expendi 
tures for the educational opportunities pro- 
vided for the children; but, in general, it 
would be better if this pride found ex- 
pression less in expenditures for outward 
and tangible features of the school system 
and more for the less tangible but vastly 
more important features—such as adequate 
scope and flexibility of the educational op- 
portunity provided by the city, and higher 
salaries for teachers and other employees; 
and frequent publication of them except in 
the local press is ineffective and involves a 
wasteful expenditure of money. Floor 
plans are out of place in a report intended 
for general consumption. Such plans are 
valuable, of course, and they should be 
preserved in the office of the superintend- 
ent, where they can be studied by the few 
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persons for whom they have any real 
interest. 

The foregoing study of school reports 
points to the following: 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Town and city school reports are at 
present vague in purpose, and miscellane- 
ous in subject-matter, and hence ineffective. 
Moreover, such as they are, they fail to 
reach the great majority of the people, for 
whom they are intended, except in small 
communities. For all considerable cities, 
they should, therefore, be abandoned. 

2. In place of them we should have three 
kinds of the 
board, to the staff, and to the people—all 


prepared by the superintendent with the 


school reports—reports to 


cooperation of the staff. 

3. Reports to the board should be made 
monthly or oftener. They need not all be 
printed. In form each of them should be 
topical, well organized, and brief enough 
for thorough consideration at a single meet- 
ing. Taken together, they should give the 
board detailed information about the edu- 
eational needs of the community and make 
clear the extent to which the school system 
meets those needs. There should be reports 
on every phase of the school system’s equip 
ment, activities, costs and results for each 
year; and, by comparative treatment (sta- 
tistical and descriptive ) of school facts, 
there should also be reports of progress 
from year to year. They should, therefore, 
regularly contain, among other things, ex 
act information about the results of previ- 
and 


In such reports the 


ous recommendations, recommenda- 
tions for the future. 
superintendent should present digests and 
discussions of the reports of members of 
his staff, giving them full credit for the 
work they have done, when his own reports 
are based on such subordinate reports as in 


all school systems they should be more or 


AND 
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less, and in the large school systems they 
must be. 

4. The reports of assistant super 


ents and other supervisory off 


teachers are at present immersed and often 
lost in the superintendent's report, or 

the too often miscellaneous and badly or 
ganized mass of materials in the school r 
whole. 


port as a When the superintend 


ent’s report consists chiefly of conventional 
or uncritical and optimistic general state 
ments about the schools, these subordinat: 
reports tend to possess the same character- 
istics, though they are often more pointed 
than the superintendent’s report when that 
report is not good. It is not too much to 
say that in spite of the intrinsic value many 
of the subordinate reports now possess, as 
printed in many if not most of the super 
intendents’ reports (or school reports 
they are of little real use. 
As was said above, for the 


board the 


preparation of 
reports to the superintendent 
needs the cooperation of the members of 
his staff—both 


Hence, the superintendent's reports to the 


business and edueational. 


staff should be as frequent as may be nee 
essary or desirable to invite and, on ocea 
sion, to request the cooperation of the staff 
in carrying on the technical studies that 
must be made—the social and educatione] 
surveys required for planning, carrying on, 
and appraising the results of school activ 
ities for which and in which they are all 
printed 


engaged 


They need not all be 
except in the large school systems. 

5. Reports to the people, especially for 
large school systems, should be frequent, say 
about once a month At least once a year 
these reports should recognize the respon 
sibility of the loca] school System to the 
authority in publie 


state as the ultimate 


education. Reports to the people should 


of the 


superintendent s 
d of 


consist primar ly 


reports to the b 


ard, divest technical 
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details, but with references to such details 
on file in the superintendent’s office. Such 
reports need not be printed by the board. 
A small edition of a summary of all of them 
would serve the purpose of the present 
annual report so far as it is required by 
law and custom. 

All official reports to the people should, 
however, be communicated to the people 
through the local press by means of a pub- 
licity bureau in the superintendent’s office 

whether that bureau be the superintend 
ent himself, or whether it consist of mem- 
bers of the staff organized for the purpose 
as in large school systems it must. It 
should go without saying, though we have 
seen that it does not, that all useless mate- 
rial should be rigorously excluded from all 
reports whether made to the board, the 
staff or the people, and whether printed 
or not. 

Reports to the people could also be com- 
municated to the people by the principals 
of the schools through parents’ associations 
connected with their several schools. Sim- 
ilarly they might be used by elubs of vari- 
ous kinds, and especially in women’s clubs, 
since these clubs have a marked and active 
interest in education. In all cases, how- 
ever, merely sending a report to clubs or 
schools would hardly develop the most fruit- 
ful results. The communication of the re- 
port should always take place through per 
sons fully conversant with its subject- 
matter and also fully alive to the signif- 
icance of that subject-matter. 

Further, the report to the board may 
well be utilized by the superintendent as 
the basis of one public address or more to 
the citizens collectively. The public dis- 
cussion of these reports by the superintend- 
ent once or twice a year as a definite part 
of the superintendent’s administrative 
policy ean hardly fail to bear fruit of 


value. 


All of these reports should be available 
for exchanges with other school systems. 

6. Finally, the substance and form of 
school reports as now printed show that 
the superintendent is not yet universally 
regarded by the people, the board, the staff 
or by himself as the general manager of the 
schoo] system. This is conspicuously evi 
dent in the reports of the business officers 
which are rarely referred to at all in con 
temporary superintendents’ reports; and 
scarcely less conspicuously evident in the 
reports of some other officers and com- 
mittees of the board in many school re 
ports. This is an intolerable situation, for 
which the superintendents collectively are 
responsible, in so far as they aecept it or 
acquiesce in it. No marked general im 
provement in schoo] reports can be expected 
until this situation is changed ; that is, until 
the superintendent is in fact the executive 
and professional head of the entire school 


system and is universally regarded as such. 


PauLt H. Hanus 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE GARY PLAN 

“WHEN a scheme is proposed by which ex 
isting school buildings may accommodate two 
sets of pupils, it is no wonder that wide in- 
terest is aroused,” declares Superintendent J. 
H. Van Sickle, of Springfield, Mass., in de 
scribing the spread of the Gary plan of school 
organization in a report issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education of the Depart 
ment of the Interior. 


Any plan that will lessen the expense of housing 
school children makes a strong appeal to boards of 
estimate, school boards and the press School 
boards are not willing, however, to be hurried into 
adopting, for exclusive use in a situation quite dif 
ferent from that in which it originated, a plan 
so radically different from the customary one with 


out carefully testing its applicability. 


“te 


—s 
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Arguments for and against the Gary plan To this er sm the reply is made t t would 
are presented by Superintendent Van Sickle. ¢ very unfor te the 


He says: u ' . 
of regular = ) vy to t 
The Gary plan is advocated largely, bi n x would be s ’ P 
lusively, on the ground of lower cost There ar the law ex _ : | 
those, however, whose approval is based upon the provides t ad 
claim that by means of a longer school day i: . 
e a) . aay to ‘ ' 
affords to the children wider opportunities for , sails ea 
vork, study and play; that it distributes the bur — 
. ° ye oas ‘ neve ! t 
den of tear hing more eveniy over the entire teacl omm at f ‘ ‘ 
ing staff ; and that t affords prevocat onal trau work of the Ac t he , 
ng to all children in all of the grades instead of a4 
5 1ud nply ft é 
confining such work to a small group of ehildrer . a 3 
in the seventh and eighth grades 
iT he seventh and eight grade stre< Wha 
The Gary system has commended itself to stn how - ' 
dents ot educatior tor various reasons It 
cern or ft 
promises : 
. , terest 4 } . . 
An enriched school life for every pupil li erest ! t (rar | re 
2. A coordination of all existing child-welfare confined t t larger ti Superintend 
igencies and a fuller utilization of all facilities Van Sickle finds 
in present public and private recreational and 
é ) 
educational institutions 
4 solution of the part time prot em 
where the ext | 
4. A double school plar by which each s oO S¢ , 
. come so | ‘ ‘ \ 
serves two childrer 
decide ! ‘ ( 
5. A wider use of the school plant 
gant ‘ ‘ ‘ 
6 An increase in the sehool day through a <« 
: operatio , ‘ 
rdination of work, study and play activities ‘ . 
il opera I Lr 
7 4 program that wo i nvest the child’s nor ity . nguestic . 
academic time to greater profit and pleasure 
changes req ed 
S A socialized edueation in harmony ‘ith tl 
d g Ss 0 i ex 
progressive thought of the day — ee . , 
= on wet 
On the other hand. those who oppose the mime a af on 6 a — i \ Cs . 
diate and wholesale adoption of the duplicate plat Sen , 
lepa hg ( é 
for the elimination of part-time express doubt as t f . 
to certain novel features of school administration 
which it embodies, such as departmental teaching THE COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
for all children from the first year through th Tue cost of school buildings is treated 
1< 1@ uo 7 ) . } " 
eighth, instruction of groups of children by pupils the Cleveland Foundation Survey report n 
tead of teachers, the grouping together of “School Buildings and Equipment prepared 
younger and older pupils for auditorium, labora } 
a oe ——— by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell S 
tory and workshop exercises, the substitution of . . 
. Foundatio1 The (‘leve nd Survev estal 
an auditorium period for class-room instruction, ‘Sige 
. — ’ ’ lishes a me uring seale Dy mmpiling the 
the omission of formal physical training, super 
wag osts of all the fireproof school buildings of tl 
vised play with only four teachers for 12 classes costs Of 
e . . . as Tew vears T fostor ( evelan letr t 
the deferring of scholastic work for first-year ch last fe —_ 1 B l, . 
pm Ra l. Cy Ane pee citi pay per 
dren until late in the afternoon. They urge tl Newark and Lou ] pa 
. . . for » schools £710. 817° S175. &] > 
sufficient time has not elapsed to test the worth of pupil for new ‘ 125, B1h 
va araal | ' ryt . ; ' 
the schemes and $209. respectively I ] er of pupils 
A further criticism is that outside instruction in housed is based on 1% juare feet of cl 
the home or in the church is permitted, but that no room space per 
means is provided for seeing that such instruction The report point ut that the cost per 
s the equivalent of regular schooling pupil based on class-room space fails to tell 
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the whole story. For schools of to-day fur- 


furnish much other educa- 


than 


nish or should 


regular class rooms. 


kitchens, shops, 


tional equipment 


Gymnasiums, libraries, audi- 


toriums, dispensaries and swimming pools are 


these modern requirements. So in 


figuring what 


among 
a city gets for its school build- 
ing money, the amount of these special rooms 
should be considered. Figures are given to 
show how much special equipment each city 
provides and then how much school buildings 


cost, giving due consideration to the “ extras.” 


Special Rooms Average Cost per Average Cost 


for Every 20 Room, Special per Cuble 

Class Rooms and Class Foot 
Boston . 6.2 $6.012 $.256 
Cleveland 13.5 1.678 17] 
Detroit .... 7.4 3.629 156 
Newark $.7 5.232 .196 
St. Louis. 7.0 6.584 193 


A source of high or low cost is shown in 
the per cent. of total cost paid for plans, 
specifications and supervision for building. 
Boston pays 9.1 per cent., Cleveland 3.42 per 
cent., Detroit 4.76 per cent., Newark 4.76 per 
cent. and St. Louis 3.96 per cent. 

Taking all 
cities compared rank as 
in school buildings: Detroit, first; 
second; Newark, third; St. 
and Boston, fifth. 

This same report tells what adequate pro- 


factors into account the five 
follows in 
Cleveland, 


fourth, 


economy 


Louis, 


vision Cleveland has made, not only for edu 
cational facilities in her schools, but also for 
the safety and the 
health of the pupils through ventilation, sani- 
tation and This 
seventh in the Cleveland Foundation 


from fire and panic, 


lighting. report is the 
Educa- 


tion Survey. 


CHILD LABOR LAWS 


Tuere has been made available to any 
one who is interested enough to ask for it a 
compilation of the exact terms of all the laws 
enacted up to January 1, 1916, relating to 
any form of child labor in the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines and Porto 
Rico. This new publication has been issued 


by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
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Labor under the title Child La- 
the United States. 
Even the more important developments in 


partment of 


bor Legislation in 


the relation of workmen’s compensation laws 
to the employment of children are summa 


rized with the following comment: 


A decided tendency is to be noted in workmen's 


compensation legislation to penalize the employs 


of an illegally employed child . An employer, 
whenever he employs a child illegally, runs a risk 
far greater than that of a fine under the child lab 


law 


Decisions of Federal courts and of the 


higher state courts are included in connection 


with the laws to which they refer. 
The constitutionality of child labor laws appears 


established by 


to have been finally and definitely 

the recent decision of the United States Suprem: 

Court upholding the Illinois law prohibiting en 
" 


ployment under sixteen years of age in trades ar 


i] lat 


occupations classified by the legislature as danger 


ous and injurious 


The book 


tables which not only set forth concisely the 


contains a series of analytical 
terms of the law and provisions for enforce- 


ment in each state but show at a glance the 
variations of the laws in the different states. 
These tables show, for instance, that there ar: 
only nine political divisions which have no 
provision of kind for a 
or higher age limit in factories, but that on 
hand least 


political divisions which allow the age limit 


any fourteen-year 


the other there are at eighteen 


lowered legally in special eases or for 


to be 


special occupations. For work in mines the 
age limit is sixteen years in seventeen states 
and Alaska. And the hours of work for chil 
dren under sixteen in factories are subject 
to some regulation in every state except New 
Mexico and West Virginia: states, 


the District of Columbia and Porto Rico have 


nineteen 


limited their working day to eight hours or 
less, and thirty-seven states have prohibited 
their employment at night. 
The subjects of the tables 
ever, that the regulation of work in factories 


indicate, how- 
and mines is only one phase of the modern 
child labor law. Existing age limits and reg 
ulation of hours in stores, messenger service, 
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tenement homes, offices, street trades, theaters, 
and even in agriculture, are set forth, and 
special tables are devoted to the provisions for 
compulsory school attendance; to the educa- 
tional requirements, physical tests, and proof 
of age required in certain states before a child 
may receive a work permit; to the special 
regulation of street trades which exists in 
twenty states, the District of Columbia and 
Porto Rico; and to the employment of chil- 
dren on the stage, which is prohibited in a 
few states. 

These analytical tables with the general in- 
troduction can be had apart from the full text 
of the laws, and for further convenience the 
full text of each state law may also be s 


cured separately. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA 
TION 

THe Smith-Hughes Bill prepared by the 
Commission on National Aid to Vocational 
Education appointed by the president in Feb 
ruary, 1914, has been reintroduced in the pres- 
ent congress. Its main provisions according 
to the analysis of the Bureau of Education are: 


A Federal Board for Vocational Edueation for 
the administration of the funds proposed, to be 
composed of the Secretaries of the Interior, Agr 
culture, Commerce, Labor and the Postmaster-Ger 
eral, with the Commissioner of Edueation as exe 
utive officer 

For the purpose of cooperating with the stat 
in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors o 
directors of agri ultural subjects, the bill pro 


vides $500,000 the first year, increasing by $25 


000 a year until the total amounts to $2,000,0 
then increasing yearly by $500,000 until the tot 
reaches $3,000,000, this sum then to becom ! 
annual appropriation. Aid is to be allotted to t 


states in the proportion their rural populatio 
bears to the total rural population of the United 
States, not including outlying possessions; 


mit 
mum per fiscal year to any state, $5,000, and $1! 
000 after June 30, 1922. 

For the purpose of cooperating with the states 
in paying the salaries of teachers of trade and 
dustrial subjects, the same amounts, to be allotted 
to the states in proportion to their urban popula 
tion; with the same minimum provision as abov 


For the purpose of cooperating with the states 


in preparing teachers, supervisors and directors of 
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£ { i ts ‘ 
ndustria ne ¢ ‘ 
the first year, $7 ; . 
e third year 1 annua 
VUU, ft be i t e stat 
their total p n ’ 
venur ?f i y ~ . < 
0 1918 
lo rece inv ot ‘ | 
state must desig te a sta 
perate W t the fede Hoa | 
cation 1 e adn strat yf ‘ \ 
nav acce} ‘ efit { y ‘ ‘ 
respet | s pr ) { ‘ ‘ 
ft federal n ey xy f 3 ‘ 
ers, ¢ Ss Prov \ ‘ ; P 
commul yor b ex] j 
for su saiaries e st 
must also furnis | ri ent ] 
board 8 req ré | t S ) l ‘ ry 
for Voeational Ed oO I ) y 
of vocational ed itio f Ss] 
use the federal money and k f s 
equipment, courses of s ’ f 
rT et ‘ feds t 
a if p ‘ 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WittiAM H. MAxWweti was unanu 


reelected suy rintendent of th scl 
New York City at a meeting of the | 
educatior In addit he received 
of absence with full rv from Fel 


15 to October 10. On the first ballot tl 


was 31 for Dr. Maxwell, one for Super 


ent Wirt and seven blanl Dy 


born in Stewartst 


the expirat t tey ; vhicl 
just been elected be at t 
ment age 70 

At the same met ft hoar 
cation Assi te Superint lents Clare 
Melen und Will MeAndr we 
elected unanimously. Joseph S. Tay! 

in active « roe t lietrict . 
the Wirt pl } trod i 
reelected. Twent os were @: 
fifteen against | e ballot v 
He W 1] be vot | I ra ! t the next 


blank 


meet . 
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makes its report, and if he fails to poll the 
twenty-four necessary votes will be reduced to 
a principalship. Miss Grace C. Strachan, of 
Brooklyn, president of the Interborough Asso- 
ciation of Women Teachers and vice-president 
of the Federation of Teachers Associations, was 
reelected, twenty-seven votes being cast for and 
fourteen against her. District Superintend- 
ents James M. Edsall, John T. Nicholson and 
Henry FE. Jenkins were reelected. 

Dr. J. A. Wiptsor, president of the Univer 
sity of Utah Agricultural Coll 
elected to succeed Dr. J. T. Kingsbury as 


ege, has bec n 


president of the University of Utah. 


Dr. Cuartes W. Evtot, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, has been presented 
with the gold medal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters for distinction in liter 
ature. 

THE alumni of Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University are planning a dinner in 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the inauguration of Dr. Thwing as president 
of Adelbert College and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The dinner will be held at the Uni- 
versity Club, Cleveland, on Friday evening, 
February 4. This will be the exact anniver- 
sary date. Members of the board of trustees 
and of the faculty of Adelbert College are in 
cluded in the invitations sent out by the 


alumni association. 


Rosert MontcomMery StTepHenson, of San 
Francisco, has been appointed Rhodes scholar 
to Oxford University from Indiana for three 
years from October, 1916. Mr. Stephenson is 


a graduate of DePauw University in 1913. 


Proressor Artuur G. CaAnFieLtp, of the 
French faculty of the University of Michigan, 
has been elected president of the “ Association 
of Modern Foreign Language Teachers of the 
Central West and South.” The purpose of 
the organization is to advance the study and 
teaching of the modern foreign languages in 
American secondary schools and colleges. A 
Modern Language Journal has been projected 
for the purpose of fostering the interests of 


the association. 
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Dr. Yauupa, who is a British subject, has 
been appointed professor of rabbinical lan 
guage and literature in the University of Ma 
drid. This is said to be the first time since 
the exile of Jews from Spain under Ferdinand 
and Isabella that a Jew has been appointed 
to a professorship in that country. 


Unper the auspices of the McBride Lecture 
Fund two lectures will be given by Dr. Bliss 
Perry, professor of English literature in Har 
vard University, in the Amasa Stone Memo 
rial Chapel of Western Reserve University, 
on February 7 and 8. The subjects of these 
lectures will be “ The Youth of Napoleon’ 
and “ The Making of Emerson.” 


At the bi-monthly meeting of the Friends’ 
Educational Association, held in the audi 
torium of the Friends’ Select School, Phil 
adelphia, on January 22, Dr. James P. Licht 
enberger, professor of sociology in the Whar- 
ton School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
delivered an address on the “ Educational 
Value of Recreation.” 


On January 31 to February 10 Dr. Otis W 
Caldwell, of the University of Chicago, is 
giving lectures in the various reading rooms 
of the Santa Fe Railway between Newton, 
Kansas and Needles, California upon “ How 
Nature Reclaims Waste Lands.” These lee 
tures are provided by the Santa Fe Railway 
Co. as a part of their plan of providing in- 
structive entertainment for the working men 
at the different shop centers along the rail- 
way lines. One of the directors of the Santa 
Fe system makes the statement that a con- 
tented and thoughtful employee is one of the 
best assets of the road, and the road can afford 
to spend money in this way, since it brings 
a good return. 

CLARENCE D. AsHLey, dean of the New York 
University Law School, died on January 26 
at the age of sixty-five years. 

Proressor Francis Cuyter Van Dyck, of the 
departments of mathematics and music at the 
Lawrenceville School, Trenton, N. J., died 


on January 25. 


Tue Schoolmasters Association of New York 





ere 
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and vicinity has adopted the following resolu- fe 
tion: adore Hough physiology U versity f \ 


, , = . Guido Mar engineering) tanf 
WHEREAS, in the death of Frederick Guion Ire “ule farx = g), 


: . » 4. A. Noves emistry Mas 
land the Schoolmasters Association of New York vps . 
, of rechno y; H ( Warr: 
and vicinity has lost a charter member, an ex 


president, one of sound scholarship, and one whose 


= r . 1 erai? : 
rare gifts as guide and counsellor contributed S 
; ¢ ng J 1, 1%! M f 
vitally to the foundations on which it was built 
. . . , Sanskrit ] | ‘ \ ( 
WHEREAS, the city has lost a zealous worker fo ; 
. , . . nar physics { ers : J | ( 
the public good and the first organizer of the : , 
, . nous ) S l vof W \\ 
Municipal Civil Service Department, where his ex , 
a , ( Toss | ~ \ i < i) 1) 7 
ceptional merit and orruptible integrity n = 
" . D l s ‘ 
h Ss posit on secure amid a the viessit ides of po port 4 | \ \ 


litical campaigns ; 

WHEREAS, the country has lost a citizen al 
and wi ling to vork effectively for its nterests ; inn 
ind a writer of unusual talent; 


Therefore, be it resolved, that we hereby, as ar 


association, testify to our high appreciation of Mr THE Graham School of 42 Riverside Dh 
Ireland’s work as a teacher, a public officer, a New York Citv. k vn t d New Yor Y 
scholar and a writer, and that we believe he de that of the Misses Gr eaplahrat; te | 
. . s from the city of s } ( I 
serves from us, from the city of his birth and from dredth anniversarv on Februar > 18 } , 
the country the final award of ‘‘summa «| . a ) — 
7 by a dinner at the Plaza Hotel, a pageant a 
laude,’’ ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful serv : . ‘ 
the school and a service at the First Presby 


—,**? 
‘a , ; terian Church 
PHe complete list of the officers of the Amer- 


ican Association of University Prof ssors for aa annual ‘ nteret t the t ersity I 
1916 is as follows: Chicago with Secondary Scho ' tal 
President: John H. Wigmore (law), Northwest place — April 4 ind 4 he department 
ern University conferences will be held in tw ections, t 
Vice-president: E. R. A. Seligman (economics first on Friday afternoon, April 14, and t 
Columbia University second on Saturday morning, April 15 r} 
Secretary: H. W. Tyler (mathematics), Massa joint committee has arranged that the gener 
chusetts Institute of Technology program of the session on Friday evening and 
Treasurer: John C. Rolfe (Latin), University of the programs of the departmental sect 
Pennsylvan - should, so far as possible , turn al it the top 
Members of the Council—for the term ending “ Qualitative Definition of College and Hig 
January 1, 1919: G. L. Burr (history), Cornell school Units.” Professor Nathaniel Butler 


University; C. H. Cooley (sociology), University 


; ' of the department of education, who is D 

of Michigan; J. M. Coulter (botany), University ie 
a _npn 7s . rector of Cooperation with Seco dary Sel 
of Chicago; E. R. Cumings (geology), University : 
reneral charge of t irra! 

of Indiana; J. V. Denney (English), Ohio State is in Genera: Chare :; 
University ; John Dewey { philosophy ), Columbia the conterence 
University; Arthur O. Lovejoy (philosophy), THE official circular of the Saturday and 
Johns Hopkins University; Walter Miller (Latin), late afternoon courses offered by the Colleg 





University of Missouri; E. A. Ross (sociology), of Liberal Arts of Boston University for the 


University of Wisconsin: H. V. Wilson (zoology . 
: - semester beginning on | epruary « announces 


University of North Carolina. For the term ending 


. ; thirty-eight courses. The list includes three 
; January 1, 1918: George Dock (medicine), Unive ‘ 
. , , : . . . ‘Ww courses a course the prir ies Of edu 
sity of Washington (St. Louis); N. M. Fenneman n¢ cours , 
J . , 
7 . ’ . ‘ . ‘~artion neo ‘ t r) ‘ 1 rye T 
(geology), University of Cincinnati; E.C. Franklin C@Ulon, In luding ires, d , ind | 


; : ; : “oe a Nee ways 
(chemistry), Stanford University; C. M. Gayley brary work, by Professor A. N. Wilde; one in 


(English), University of California; A. R. Hohl embryology by Dr. A. W. Weysse, and one in 
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general psychology by Professor Emil C. 
Wilm. 

Pians for the establishment of a non-sec- 
tarian school of religion to cost $250,000 and 
the securing of an endowment fund of a simi- 
lar amount for the school at the University of 
Wisconsin were proposed at a conference of 
the Wisconsin Federation of Churches. 

THE woman’s fund of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition held in Chicago in 1893 has 
been given to the Chicago School of Domestic 
Arts and Sciences. The fund, which has been 
in the care of Mrs. Potter Palmer, originally 
amounted to about $86,000, and is now about 
$100,000. 

THE sum of $100,000 has been bequeathed 
to Oberlin College by the late Dr. Dudley P. 
Allen, of New York City. Of this amount, 
$50,000 is to be used towards the construction 
and equipment of a hospital building to be 
known as the Allen Memorial Hospital, “ for 
the use of the community—that is, the inhabi- 
tants of the village of Oberlin, and of the col- 
lege and its students.” The remaining $50,- 
000 is for an endowment fund to be known as 
“The Dudley P. Allen Fund,” the income of 
which is to be used, so far as may be necessary, 
for the Jennie Allen Nurse Fund of Oberlin 
College, and the balance of the income, if any, 
is to be used for collegiate hospital services. 

Tue Boston Alumni Association of Amherst 
College is offering to the preparatory schools 
within thirty miles of Boston a freshman 
scholarship of $200 which is to be awarded 
along the lines of the Rhodes scholarships. 


Bates CoLuece has received $15,000 towards 
the endowment of a chair of education. 


A TEST case to discover whether the New 
York City Board of Education has the right 
to assign special teachers to classes in the 
public schools above the grade of 6 B was 
argued before Justice Donnelly of the Su- 
preme Court on January 28 who granted a 
temporary injunction restraining the board 
from making any assignments that would in- 
terfere with the promotion of teachers. The 
application was made by Selma Hammargren, 


a teacher, whose petition recited that if the 


special teachers were assigned to the classes 
it would prevent the promotion of teachers 
who had attained their places through the 
regular civil service examinations. 

On January 24, Attorney General Tur 
ner, at Columbus, ruled that the following 
acts or proposed acts of the Cincinnati School 
Board are illegal: Allowing pay and expenses 
to a teacher sent to Germany for special study. 
Giving a teacher leave for a year on half pay 
to study at a California university. Making 
temporary exchange of teachers with Port- 
land, Ore. Allowing the superintendent to 
make similar arrangements with South Amer- 

‘an cities. Allowing teachers extra com 
pensation for conducting school banks. 

Dr. Davin SNeppen, Massachusetts state 
commissioner of education, has testified before 
the committee on education in favor of a 
bill filed with the petition of Chairman M. H. 
Coreoran of the Boston School Committee to 
repeal the law that prohibits an admission 
fee to entertainments held in Boston school 
buildings outside of school hours. He said 
the law tied the hands of the committee and 
on this account alone was a bad policy. Mr. 
Joseph Lee, of the Boston school committee, 
said that the restrictive clause has a tendency 
to keep the children out of the buildings, be- 
cause it not only bars those entertainments 
for which a small admission fee would be 
charged, but puts a ban on other entertain- 
ments designed to raise money to be disbursed 
later for laudable purposes. 

Or late the question of free tuition at the 
state institutions in South Carolina has come 
up for discussion. Tuition is free in all state 
universities in the United States with the 
following exceptions: Vermont, tuition $110; 
North Carolina, tuition $60 (with many 
exemptions); South Carolina, tuition $40; 
Ohio, tuition $30; South Dakota, tuition $12. 
The University of South Carolina is said to 
be the only state university which has no en- 
dowment of any kind, but which depends en- 
tirely on annual appropriations made by the 
legislature. 

BEGINNING with the opening of the college 
year, September, 1917, the number of units 
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required for entrance to the Pennsylvania 
State College will be increased to fifteen. 
Higher mathematics will no longer be required 
for entrance to any of the courses in agricul 
ture, excepting forestry and landscape garden 


ing. 


THE annual report of the president of 


Princeton University contains the following 
paragraph concerning the appointment, tenure, 
and salary of instructors in the university 
The new rules are to go into effect at the be 
ginning of the academic year 1916-17: 

That every new instructor is to be engaged for 
one year only, at a salary ranging from $1,000 to 
$1,200. 

That after the first year an instructor may be 
appointed for a period not to exceed three years 

During the first of these three years he is to re 
ceive $1,200, then $1,300 and the last year $1,400 

That in very exceptional cases an instructor may 
be retained for an additional year at $1,400, but 
that no one may be n service as instructor n the 
university longer than the limit of five years, and 
ordinarily four years 

AFTER preliminary experimental work ex 
tending over two months, the police commis 
sioner of New York has established a labora 
tory for the purpose of examining prisoners 
so as to determine which among them are 
mentally defective. The laboratory will be 
situated at police headquarters and will be well 
equipped for the work. It will be under the 
direction of Dr. Louis Bisch, of New York, 
who has also conducted the experimental work. 


THE government of Saskatchewan will in 
future pay $25 to a mother on the birth of a 
child, and $15 to the doctor who attends her. 

Tue English Committee on Wage-earning 
Children, in their fifteenth annual report, for 
the year ending September 30 last, alluding 
to the tendency, in consequence of the war, to 
remove some of the restrictions on child labor, 
are working to prevent, as far as possible, the 
lowering of the school age, and the granting 
of special exemptions. There is no excuse, 
they state, for exempting children from school 
until those over school age and all available 


female labor have been utilized, and at present 


there is no proof that this has been done, or 
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that with reorganization the 1 i 
labor would st eXist They 1 t it tl 
many adults wh ffered their s : | 
vesting in the summer | days wer t ca i 
on; nor were the soldiers used to any great 
extent, presumably on a int 
that had to be paid 

THERE are 400,000 fewer children employed 
to day than fifteen vears ago, d the propor 
tion employed in harmful t 3 ds 
creasing, according to Dr. Adrian Blever 
the Washington University Med 1 Sel 
faculty, in a lecture in St. Louis recently, 

The Relation of Industrial Occupations t 


Child Welfare.” The so-called “dusty ” 
trades, in which are classed the child laborer 

in the coal mines of Pennsylvani ind the 

ton mills of the south, and the “ street ” 
trade Ss, mm which are classed messenger and 
newsboys, are those most harmful to children, 
according to the speaker. The former injures 
their health, the latter their morals, he said 
“Only 24 per cent. of the children employed 
to-day are in factories,” he said. “ Statisti: 

show that 60 per cent. are emploved on farn 

and 16 per cent. in domestic service.” Th 
number of children employed in America to 
day is 1,000,000 out of 40,000,000 workers 
The percentage of child labor is largest i 
South Carolina, where it is 13 per cent. of 
the total number employed. North Carolina 
follows with 11 per cent. 

Tue New York Globe notes that for fifte: 
years Chicago has led the cities of the world 
in the number and equipment of its municipal 
playgrounds. There are now sixty-five such 
big publie playgrounds open. The special park 


commission will open this spring no less th 


forty-six new playgrounds. That will mak 
111 places where children can play By 
friendly cooperation between the school board 
and the special park commission, wasteful 
duplication of effort and money is bei 

avoided. Every one of the forty-six new pub 
lie playgrounds is attached to one of the pub 


lie-school building 
nishes the ground and permits the use of a 
portion ot th scho | lding ifter hours 


The spec al park COTONIMMISS fe) impr es the 
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playground, fits it up with the necessary 
apparatus, and pays the salaries of the play- 
ground directors and attendants. Already 
there are thirteen playgrounds which are now 
open and operating on that basis. Of the 
forty-six new centers to be opened this spring 
there are eighteen on the south side, sixteen 
on the west side, and twelve on the north side. 
All this costs much money. The special park 
commission is spending an average of $5,000 
ow each of the forty-six new playgrounds, and 
it will take $3,000 a year to pay salaries and 
maintenance at each center. Altogether the 
commission will spend this year—ineluding 
receipts from the sale of bonds—something 
more than $1,000,000. 

Tne New York City Board of Estimate has 
authorized Comptroller Prendergast to trans- 
fer $100,000 from the Department of Charities 
to the Board of Child Welfare. In asking 
permission to make the transfer the comp- 
troller explained that a promise had been made 
to the Board of Child Welfare to do this just 
as soon as the board had reported that a suffi- 
cient number of cases had been examined to 
warrant payments being made. President 
William H. Matthews, of the Board of Child 
Welfare, issued a statement in which he says: 
“Tt was not until the first of October that the 
board felt that it had acquired sufficient data 
on which to present an intelligent request for 
funds to the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment. On October 4 it submitted its pro- 
posed budget for the year 1916, as also a re- 
quest for twenty-four investigators to be put 
to work at the earliest possible date for the 
purpose of having ready for action by Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, as large a number of applica- 
tions as possible. In its budget request for 
1916 the board requested that $400,000 be ap- 
propriated to be used in payment of monthly 
allowances to widows with dependent children 
as soon as investigation should show that the 
widows who had and who should make appli- 
cation were entitled to the assistance which 
the law makes permissible.” 

Two hundred and sixty high schools have 
enrolled as members of the High School De- 
bating Union of North Carolina. The enroll- 
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ment has not yet closed and it is expected that 
a great many more schools will enter. From 
1,200 to 1,500 high-school students will speak 
on the same date in March, in their respective 
communities, on the same subject, namely, the 
“Enlargement of the Navy.” The final con- 
test for the Aycock Memorial Cup will be held 
at the University of North Carolina early in 


April. 


CINCINNATI is about ready to form its third 
class in the schools for the conservation of 
vision. During the previous two years 3,475 
school children with defective vision were 
found, 1,179, or 51 per cent., of whom were 
provided with glasses up to June 20, 1915. 
Regulations for the admission of children to 


the special classes have been published. 


AT the State College of Washington, there 
is held annually a vocational conference on 
occupations other than teaching for college 
women. Each young woman has the advan- 
tage of vocational guidance through four of 
these conferences during her college course, 
one of which is general in its scope, and three 
of which are limited each to a specific field of 
related occupations. At one general, or mis- 
cellaneous, conference the claims of widely 
varying callings were presented, including in- 
terior decoration, artistic photography, market 
inspection, business secretaryship, journalism, 
children’s librarianship, and seed analysis. 
One specific conference took for its field the 
broader implications of home economies, and 
experts led conference hours in tea-room man- 
agement, food inspection, directorship of play- 
grounds, Y. W. C. A. secretaryship, director- 
ship of physical education of women and chil- 
dren, and the law. Another conference covered 
occupations for the college woman, in the 
country. The opportunities discussed were in 
general farming, poultry farming, pageantry 
leadership, boys’ and girls’ club work, as fos- 
tered nationally and by the several states under 
the terms of the Smith-Lever act, and county 
nursing. The conference of the coming spring 
is to be on opportunity in social service in 
publie institutions. It is expected that 
women officials, superintendents, matrons, die- 
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titians and others from the state penal and 
charitable institutions of the four states of th 
Pacific Northwest, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington, will outline the requirements 
of their offices. It is thought to be particularly 
appropriate that the attention of students in a 
state coll ge should be brought to direct means 
of repaying the state for the privilege of their 
education in service to other institutions sup 
ported by the state, when desire, equipment, 
talent and personality may indicate fitness for 
such service. The conferences are in the d 
partment of the dean of women, Miss Rhoda 
M. White, who will secure the speakers for the 
conference as she has done for those in the 
past. She will personally visit institutions 
where women are known to be doing excep- 
tional work and enlist their interest in the 
guidance of college women into paths of soci 
ally productive usefulness, that is in helping 
them to find a life work. The conference on 
the campus will be in the hands of student 
committees delegated to their duties by the 
Women’s League, the all-women student organ- 
ization. The time of the conference is Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 14 and 15. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
CREDIT FOR QUALITY 

My attention has just been directed to Mr. 
F. A. Varrelman’s note on “Grades for 
Merit” in the issue of this journal for Oc- 
tober 23. Mr. Varrelman says: 

If of two students, both answering a question 
correctly, one does so a little more elegantly than 
the other, he is, in my opinion, deserving of more 
credit. 

Does he mean more credit quantitatively or 
does he mean a higher mark? If the latter he 
is undoubtedly right. Greater directness, bet- 
ter form, more elegance, higher efficiency, and 
the like, are basal aspects in the quality of 
school work and variation in this quality is 
what is symbolized by a variation in marks. 
A student who answers a question pointedly, 
directly and briefly certainly deserves a higher 
mark than one who answers it awkwardly, 
meanderingly and verbosely, including, per- 
haps, a lot of irrelevant material as well. 
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But this variation in marks corresponding 
to a Variation in quality of work ipparently 
not what Mr. Varrelman has reference t 
What he appears to have reference to is a 
quantitative variation in credit for a qualit 
tive variation in work. For this he may 


be criticized, it seems to me 
quality are disparate aspects of work and ca 
not logically be interchanged rhe pract 
in the business world of paying an efficient 
worker more than an inefficient on Ss not 
comparable with giving extra quantitative 
credit for good work in secheol. .The giving 
of this extra credit is equival nt to excusing 
the good student from some of the work and 
this is not a part of the reward of the effi 
cient worker in the world This worker 
not permitted to do less because of his effi 
ciency, but he is promoted to a higher stag 
of responsibility and salary More rather 
than less work, or more responsibility and a 
higher type of work, are his direct reward, 
this carrying with it, as a rule, a greater fina! 
cial reward.) 

That the granting of quantitative credit 
for qualitative merit is equivalent to excusing 
the efficient student from a part of his re 
quirements becomes evident on a moment’s 
reflection. Suppose that 120 credits are re 
quired for graduation. The student getting 1 
credit for each calendar unit of work com 
pleted would then graduate with 120 units; 
but the student getting on the average 1.2 
credits for each calendar unit would gradu 
ate with only 100 units. On the other hand, 
a student who got an average of only .8 of a 
credit for each calendar unit completed would 
have to take 150 such units before he could 
graduate. This, if credit were analogous to 
wage, would be equivalent to granting the 
same wage to varying amounts of the same 
kind of work, the variation being inverse to 
the efficiency of the worker. That this is done 
anywhere in the world outside of school | 
doubt. and I see no reasonable basis upon 
which an analogous practise can be justified 
in school. 

Efficiency in school work is more nearly 


analogous to the efficiency of workers doing 
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piece work. In piece work the efficient worker 
is allowed to do more in a given time than the 
inefficient worker, and this is also a common 
practise in school. The efficient student is al- 
lowed to carry more units than the inefficient 
one and so may reach his goal more rapidly. 

Of two artists painting two pictures in 
equal periods of time, one may of course get 
many times as much for his product as the 
other. The only thing in school in any way 
similar to this variation is a variation in 
marks. The fact that school work is in es- 
sence only preparatory for life makes a com 
plete analogy impossible here. Yet high 
marks in school are in general a basis of eco- 
nomic preferment upon leaving school. The 
student with high marks, other things being 
equal, is more highly recommended for avail- 
able positions than the other, is encouraged 
by awards of scholarships, and is perhaps pro- 
moted into the faculty. (Quality of school 
work, as symbolized by marks, thus becomes 
a basis for preferment, and that is precisely 
what quality of work does outside of school. 
Greater financial return is an incident to this 
preferment and is in no way comparable with 
vranting extra quantitative credit. (Neither 
quantitative credit nor marks can be logically 
looked upon as “ pay ” for work done in school. 
This “pay,” if it must be found, should be 
sought in the efficiency and satisfaction that 
has been gained by the student. 

From the social standpoint, however, the 
most serious objection to credit for quality is 
found in the variation that such credit brings 
about in the amounts of work required from 
different students for the same diploma. <Ac- 
cording to modern educational theory, the 
amount of work laid out in any particular 
curriculum is, or should be, determined pri- 
marily by objective or social, and not by sub- 
jective or personal, considerations. | The basal 
purpose of liberal or general education is to 
give knowledge of, harmony with, and power 
over, those social facts and processes that are 
of concern to all who aspire to serve upon a 
certain stage of social responsibility. These 
stages vary, and so do our stages of gradua- 
tion from general culture schools; but to vary 


materially the requirements for graduation on 
any one stage, yet symbolizing this graduation 
by a similar degree or diploma, goes counter 
to the basal principle underlying curricula. 
It shifts us from a social to a personal basis, 
similar to the basis upon which education 
rested when mental discipline was given a 
primary, instead of a secondary, position. 
This is as fallacious here as it was there and 
is bound, if generally applied, to bring a train 
of evils in its wake. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
W. C. Ruepicer 


LENGTH OF SERVICE AS A TRUSTEE 

To THE Epitor or ScHoot anv Society: I am 
interested to learn whether the record of the 
late John W. Stewart as a trustee of Middle- 
bury College does not surpass in point of 
length of service that of any other member 
of an official board of an American college. 
Mr. Stewart, an alumnus of the class of 1846, 
who served Vermont as governor and the 
United States in both House and Senate, was 
elected a trustee in 1858. He died October 
29, 1915, and was therefore fifty-seven years 
a fellow of Middlebury College. He was sec- 
retary of the board of trustees 1851-58 and 
therefore was for sixty-four years connected 
with the board. Can any one cite an in- 
stance of a longer service in an American col- 
lege corporation ? Joux M. Tomas 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 
THE PORTLAND SCHOOL SURVEY 
Ir we are to have better schools in our cities 
we must know what kind of schools we have 
now. In an attempt to tell us, the school sur- 
vey has in the last few years been developed 
with an admirable technique, and the passion 
for being surveyed has spread to cities large 


and small. No more illuminating document 


has come out of this effort than the recently 
published study of the school system of Port- 
land, Oregon. It stirs enthusiasm because it 
shows the progress that has been made in clari- 
fying the current problems and the ideals 


ete 
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which must be realized if the public school is 
to prepare the child of to-day for intelligent 
participation in the society of which he will 
part. Compared with the investiga- 

New York City 
Illinois, this Portland survey, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Cubberley of Stanford Uni- 


form a 


tions in and Springfield, 


versity, represents a new achievement in edu- 
thinking. Those 
themselves with a criticism of details, or, at 


cational surveys contented 
best, with a vague groping for constructive 
plan. The Portland survey represents a defi- 
nite break with the tradition. It is character- 
ized by a clear idea not only of how the system 
fails to meet the modern demands, but of how 
these demands can be met. 

The investigators can not, of course, explain 
how it is that one of the wealthiest and most 
comfortable of American cities, a city at once 
homogeneously Amer- 
ical 


journalistic school system these educators had 


and 
should have the most 


entirely modern 


ican, mecha and 


ever seen. One gets the sense of how without 
first leadership the school may become a little 
Portland, a 
city of 250,000 people, commercial and _ resi- 


backwater in a community. In 


dential center for the great northwest, these 
found the 
changed of a rigidly prescribed mechanical 


investigators “maintenance un- 


system poorly adapted to the needs of either 


children or community.” They say: 


Universal practise is enlisted in the mainte 


nance of a rigid, minutely and mechanically pre 


scribed system of instruction, organization, ad 
ministration, supervision, examination and inspec 
tion. this 


meets with 


Any change in elaborate mechanism 
resistance, 
this 


point to the actual needs of the individual chil 


positive as well as nega 
tive. So far as system is adapted at any 
dren and youth that come under it, so far as it is 
adapted to the needs of the communities for ade 
quately trained recruits to serve the community, 
the adaptation is accidental, not the result of in 


telligence now operative at that point. 

This is a criticism of an American institu- 
tion, and Portland might be any large Amer- 
ican city which has not had an educational 
awakening. The survey is significant because 
it shows the machinery and motives of public 
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in this country for the last 
] 


school education 
generation not only in Portland, but in a city 
like New York, whose militaristic, mechanical 
system is now being thrown into cor 
by the sudden challenge of the new tym of 
school embodied in the Gary plan. Indeed this 
Portland survey is a much better survey of 
New York school conditions than the elabo 
rate Hanus inquiry which was made a few 
years ago. 

The viciousness which the 
Portland 


in the system us that 


familiar to all who feel the 
own schooling, or have set about to examin 
school 


the reasons for the poor quality of the 


output. On the administrative side there ar 
all the evi 
scheme of amateur control in a system 


lized A 


hool must 


Is that come from retaining a 
which 
has of necessity become professiona 
board which is directing a village s 
keep all school matters under its supervision 
But when that village has become a vast city, 
a school board which keeps the strings in its 


own hands is simply manufacturing wasteful 


ness and inefficiency. <A lay board which em 
ploys highly paid and highly trained prin 
cipals, supervisors, etc., and then insists on 
directing all business—from the engaging of 


janitors and the personal selection of teachers 
to the suspension of by-laws whereby a school 
room may be leased for an evening lecture or 
a teacher excused to attend the funeral of her 
labels itself 


cardinal principles of 


grandmother as archaic and un 
fit. It 
modern political and industrial organization 
that it is a 
large enough to buy judgment, discretion and 


skill them to b 


is one of the 


waste of money to pay salaries 


expert and then not permit 
used. 

This refusal to delegate responsibility, the 
paralyzed initiative all 
Nothing could be 


untrained body 
the y 


investigators found, 
through the school system 
done without reference to an 
however conscientious 


decide 


definite 


of laymen who, 


might be, must usually spasmodically 


and without any educational policy 


Indeed their conscientiousness is often a posi 
Shiftlessness on their would 


tive vice. part 


have permitted initiative on the part of prin 
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cipals and teachers. Under present conditions 
the distinction between good teachers and bad 
fades out. The concern of every one becomes 
to keep the machinery going, not to criticize 
the work and keep it adapted to the individ- 
ual aptitudes of the children. 

This 


counterpart in a pedagogical routine, 


administrative lifelessness has _ its 
the focus 
The curric- 
it ie “ 
sected into fifty four dead pieces,” laid down 


“ The 


only thought devoted to the formulation of the 


of which is the “ course of study.” 


ulum is uniform for all children. vivi- 


in pages in certain adopted text-books. 


course of study,” say the investigators, “ was 
the simple mathematical thought necessary to 


books.” The 


teacher’s duty is to haul the pupil through the 


parcel out the pages of the 


course of study. This is done by means of the 
formal recitation, where “ pupils answer hol- 
with memorized hollow 


low word-questions 


word-statements.” Term examinations dis- 
cover how many of these word-statements are 
left in the pupils’ minds. An elaborate system 
of inspection and supervision exists to check 
up and grade both teachers and principals and 
ensure that the hallowed “ course of study ” is 
fully being carried out. Many of the teachers 
local 
back into the system to perpetuate these meth- 
ods. A state keeps all 
teachers in their places. 


The effect upon the children is logical. 


are trained in the schools and turned 


tenure-of-oftice act 


The 
school becomes an automatic process of elimi- 
Those who can be hauled through the 
Those 


talents do not lie in the capacity to memorize 


nation. 


course of study are hauled. whose 
printed pages pass out of the school or be- 


come hopelessly mired in the lower grades. 


If the sixteen-year-old child has not yet trans 
ferred to his memory Parts 37 to 54, inclusive, of 
the dead chief 


constituents of which are abstract arithmetic and 


and comminuted curriculum, the 
technical grammar, then he must begin with Part 
37 and appropriate that and each of the succeed 
ing 17 Parts in order, before he can even be as 
sociated with youth of approximately his own age, 
and before he can engage in study suited to his 
age and condition—study and exercises that will 
be of immediate and practical value to him in the 
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effort he 
the sake of his own livelihood 


And this system, formulated and approved 


must shortly make to serve society for 


twenty years ago by high educational author- 
ities, the survey stigmatizes as valuable only 
in its “cheapness and facility of administra- 
tion, and the relief that it affords educational 
officers and teachers from all responsibility of 
knowing and of meeting the individual needs 


of their pupils.” 


This type of public school, so bald and 
grotesque 1! the sober pages of the Portland 
survey that it seems more like the ritual of 


some primitive tribe than the deliberate edu- 
cational activity of an enlightened American 
community, is yet the type that still prevails 
This is the fact 
that 
dissatis- 


in the majority of our cities. 
face. Yet a 
asks to be surveyed is a community 
fied with itself. Other communities are likely 
to stir uneasily, and ask themselves why, if 
Los Angeles and Indianapolis and Gary can 


have modern and fruitful public-school sys- 


that we must community 


tems, other cities should not. We may even 
hope that it is the last of the old system and 
the promise of the school of to-morrow.—The 


Ne w Republi . 
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rural child labor is great, 


~ 


The juvenile delinquency laws 


the percentage of child 
illiteracy is high. 
on the statute books of most of our states are in 
effective over the greater part of those states be- 
officers are lacking; and the 
that the 


cause rural probation 


figures of correctional institutions show 
country is largely represented. 

Time and money are required to secure the facts 
about the physical, social and economic conditions 
surrounding rural children, but these conditions 
must be understood if we are to be sure that we 
are making progress in securing a fair chance for 
every child 

As a general rule compulsory school attendance 
ceases at the age of 14, the crucial point of matur 
ing life, which educator and physiologist well know 
to be the most critical period of growth. Yester 
day great authorities were experimenting on the 
best methods of training their minds, of develop 
ing their bodily powers. To-day the same chil 
dren are beyond the reach of all this costly solici 


they have gone to work. 


tude 

After quoting the opinion of various scien- 
tists, the report continues: 

Full and intelligent protection of the physique 
and mental powers of the youthful workers of this 
requires costly and laborious studies in 

The Children’s Bu 


the reasonableness of 


country 
laboratory and in workshop. 
reau desires to submit 
spending money to make them so that we may se 
labor, as new 


cure just standards for the use of 


standards for material are being developed. 
Various states have secured commissions to re 
laws relating to children. 


view and codify the 


The needs of unfortunate children have first en 
gaged the attention of philanthropic persons. But 
in preparing a complete code for the children of 
any state, the rights of all children must be con 
sidered. The study of legislation affecting chil 


dren in the various states and territories which 


the law 
should afford an increasing body of information 


requires the Children’s Bureau to make 


at the service of those engaged in codifying the 
children’s laws of any state. 

The bureau reports a year of activity deal- 
ing with eight different phases of child welfare. 
It has been studying the social causes of in- 
fant 
child hygiene, cooperating in a general test of 


mortality, doing constructive work for 


birth registration, preparing a report on so- 
cial care of mental defectives and of illegiti- 


mate children, reviewing the principles of com- 
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munity provision for recreation, compiling 
laws relating to children, and analyzing the 
administration of child labor laws and street 
trade regulations in selected typical states. It 
has also begun certain experimental activities 
which will prepare the way for the detailed 
studies of rural child welfare and the physical 
effects of child labor which it will undertake 
at some future time when staff and equipment 
permit. 

No one knows how many fathers or how many 
mothers there are in the United States. No one 
knows how many mothers are at work for gain 
outside their homes. 

The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor brings out this fact in its third 
annual report made public on December 27, 
and says that it is impossible to determine the 
death-rate 

until we 


relative importance of the high 


among babies of working mothers 
know how many mothers there are at work 
in industry. 

The Children’s Bureau is conducting a d 
tailed inquiry into the social and economic 
causes of babies’ deaths. The present report 
shows that the two items of the inquiry com- 
pleted during the past vear reveal an average 
infant death-rate of 134 out of every 1,000 
babies in a steel-making and coal-mining town 
as against a rate of 84 out of every 1,000 in a 
residential suburb. An even greater contrast 
is found between the most congested section 
and the choicest residential section in each of 
these 


these findings, the report says: 


two communities. Commenting upon 


The more favorable the civic and family sur 
roundings and the better the general conditions cf 
life the more clearly are they reflected in a les 
sened infant mortality. 

The report shows, however, that no deduc- 
tions can be made about the relation between 
the general infant-mortality rate and indus- 
trial employment of women until the facts 
about the number and proportion of mothers 
at work contained in the unpublished census 


returns are made available by tabulation. 


This tabulation is especially important to the 


studies of the Children’s Bureau. Among the 


subjects of study which the law directs the bu 
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reau to undertake are infant mortality, the birth- 
rate, orphanage and desertion, all requiring in 
formation as to family structure. For 1890, 
1900 and 1910 this information was secured, but 
the material has not been tabulated because there 
has been thus far no public demand for it such 
as secures, for example, the comprehensive infor 
mation regarding manufactures furnished by the 
Bureau of the Census every five years. The census 
fully 
Bureau nor the 


officials realize its value, but neither the 


Census Children’s Bureau has 
funds to make the tabulation that would render 


this body of human facts available for use. 
Meanwhile the Children’s Bureau is pursu- 
ing its inquiry into the relation of babies’ 
deaths to wages and social conditions, believing 
“that the 
valuable as a stimulus to more active protec 
tion of the 
throughout the nation.” 


inquiry will prove increasingly 


youngest and tenderest lives 
Such practical re 

sults have already followed the inquiry in two 
communities as the securing of infant-welfare 
nurses, improving the milk supply, and rousing 
kindred 
The bureau also approaches the problem of 
infant fashion 
through two “ Prenatal 


which are sent 


community interest in activities. 
constructive 
entitled 


Care,” 


mortality in a 

pamphlets 
“Infant 
upon request to individual mothers. 


Care” and 
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A CENSUS OF SPEECH DEFECTIVES AMONG 
89,057 PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS—A PRE 
LIMINARY REPORT! 


In order to determine the prevalence of 
speech defects and the need of speech correec- 
tive work, among the pupils in the public 
schools of St. Louis, a census was taken of all 
attending the 
The 


investigation was conducted by means of a 


speech defectives who were 


schools during the last week of October. 


printed questionnaire which was sent to the 
principals of all the schools under the control 
of the board of education, with the exception 
of the two training schools for teachers, the 
school for the deaf and a class of truant boys. 


1 Read before the American Psychological Asso 
The complete 
report will be published in a bulletin issued by the 
Board of Education of the City of St 


ciation, Chicago, December 28, 1915. 
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The blank called for a report on the following 
facts: The number of stutterers, lispers and 


name ot 


other types of speech dk fectives;: the 
each speech defective, together with the fol 
lowing data conc rning each case sex, ag 

grade, years pedagogically retarded, degree of 
severity of the defect, age of onset, ascribed 
cause, whether or not the speech defective was 
left-handed at the been left 


handed previously and whether or not he was 


time or had 


a dextro-sinistral. A census was also mad 
of the number of pupils who were left-handed 
irrespective of whether or not they were speech 
defectives. In order to obtain as complete 
and accurate returns as possible the principa 

were asked to secure the cooperation of the 
teachers, the inspectors of school hygiene and 
the parents or guardians The data returned 
on the blanks are probably fully as accurat 
as data of the same degree of intricacy gath 

a similar method. It should be en 
) , 


phasized that it is not always possible read 


ere “d by 


to determine whether a child is or is not a 
Aborted forms of 


in older adolescents and adults, ar 


stutterer stuttering, pat 
ticularly 
frequently only recognized by the speech ex 
pert. The lay observer often fails to recognize 


of stuttering On the 


the obstructed 
other hand, certain hesitations and re petit 


type 
in reading which are not spasmodic in char 
acter and choreic tics are sometimes misdiag 
Even stuttering and lisp 


Both stutter 


nosed as stuttering 
ing are occasionally confused 
Corl fused witl 
other forms of speech disorders. Nor is it 


whether a child should 


ing and lisping may, again, be 
Ways easy to determin 


be reported as am ld mr severe stutterer 


lisper, for the severity of spec h disorders may 
vary considerably from time to time 
The difficulty of 


illustrated by the 


correct diagnosis may be 


cident: after a 


following 


personal examination of the stutterers rv 


ported from one school I found that the num 


ber should be reduced from 12 to 5. In order 
to reduce errors of d far as po 
sible the two major types of speech defects, 


namely stuttering and lisping, were defined in 


the questionnaire ; hers and physicians 


were asked to make themselves conversant 
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with the definitions before attempting to 
classify the cases; and the principals in all the 
schools in which a large number of stutterers 
had been reported were asked to make a per 
sonal examination of each child according to 
supplied directions. This precaution served 
to reduce the returns in a few schools, but in 
most cases the earlier reports were confirmed. 

The number of pupils present in school at 
the time of the survey was 89,057, ranging in 
age from 5 to 21 years, of whom 44,124 were 
boys and 44,933 were girls; 75,108 were in the 
white elementary schools (37,5 
514 girls), 6.025 in the colored elementary 
schools (2,865 boys and 3,160 girls), 6,888 in 


the white high schools (3,176 boys and 3,712 


194 bovs and 37,- 


girls), 694 in the colored high school (245 boys 
and 449 girls), and 342 in the special schools 
for mental defectives (244 boys and 98 girls. 
Thirty-two of these pupils were colored). 

The total number of speech defects of all 
kinds reported, including both severe and mild 
forms, was 2,536, which is 2.8 per cent. of the 
total enrollment. ? This figure is somewhat 
larger than the~fer cent. found among boys 
over 13 years of age in Liverpool, England 
(2.5 per cent.), than the figure given by 
Conradi (2.46 per cent.),\ based on 87,440 chil- 
dren in Kansas City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Louisville, Albany and Springfield, than the 
per cent. (2.2) found by Westergaatd among 
34,000 Danish children, and\than the per cent. 
2.2) reported for 37,824 New Orleans school 
children. But it is decidedly smaller than the 
figure given by Rouma (11.5 per cent.), based 
on a study of 14,235 Belgian children. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the number 
of mild defects reported in the St. Louis survey 
was over three times as large as the number of 
severe defects, namely, 1,662 mild and 519 
severe defects. The severity of the defects, 
however, was not reported in 355 cases. All of 
these were included under “ other types” of 
defects.2, Accordingly, 1.8 per cent. of the 

2 Thirty-five of these cases were listed as mild 
and 15 eases as severe. Of the 495 cases under 
‘*other types’’ 3.7 per cent. were thus reported as 
severe, 8.6 per cent. as mild, while the severity was 


left undetermined in 87.6 per cent. of the cases. 
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89,057 pupils suffered from mild defects, while 
only .5 per cent. suffered from severe defects. 
The number of cases in which the degree of 
severity was not reported amounted to .3 per 
cent. of all the pupils. 

The relative frequency of the different de 
fects was as follows: lisping 1,448 or 1.6 per 
cent. of the total number of pupils enrolled; 
stuttering 683 or .7 per cent.; and all other 
defects 405 or .4 per cent. The lispers wer 
more than twice as numerous as the stutterers, 
while the stutterers were not quite twice as 
numerous as all of the “ other types.” Under 
“ other types ” were reported the following 
speech troubles: indistinct speech (often due 
to foreign parentage), 314 cases, or 77.5 per 
cent. of all the “ other types ”; speech obstruc 
tion, 6 cases, and speech hesitation, 5 cases ;° 
baby talk, 19 cases;* mutism, 7 cases; South- 
ern accent, 4 cases; miscellaneous, 21 cases; 
and unclassified, 29 cases. 

The percentage of stuttering found in St. 
Louis is somewhat less than the average of 
the per cents. found in other surveys, as may 
be seen from the following figures: Boston, 
.78 per cent. (Hartwell); six American cities 
investigated by Conradi, .87 per cent. Danish 
children investigated by Westergaard, .61 per 
cent.; 212,000 country children, .9 per cent. 
and 85,000 city children, .74 per cent., inves- 
tigated by Lindberg in Denmark; 231,000 chil- 
dren in the cities and towns of Hungary (Von 
Sarbo), 1.02 per cent.; and 14,235 children 
in the cities of Belgium, 1.4 per cent. 
(Rouma). The average of these seven surveys 
is .9 per cent., while the extremes range from 
a little over one half per cent. to about one and 
a half per cent. 

Seventy-one per cent. (or 486 cases) of the 
stutterers in the St. Louis survey were re- 
ported as mild cases, while only 28.8 per cent. 


(197 cases) were reported as severe. The per- 


3 These cases possibly should have been included 
with the stutterers. t 

4 These cases apparently should have been classi 
fied us lispers. A careful individual exaniiriation 
probably would have resolved a considerakle num 
ber of the ‘‘other types’’ into obscure forms of 


stuttering and lisping. 
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centage of mild stutterers found among all the LEFT N \ . , v AND 


pupils was .5 per cent., while the per cent. of s DEFECTS 


“bd Sst 


») 


severe stutterers was only per cent. Cwentv-five indred and eightv-t ldr 


we 


Relatively the preponderance of mild over ere reported to be left dled 9 


evere lispers was even greater. The ratio per cent. of all t _ A¢ 


s 78.7 per cent. (1,141 cases) of mild to 21.1 t vould 
per cent. (307 cases) of severe cases, Of all dey trat “re ‘ 7 


1? 


the children enrolled 1.2 per cent. were mildly thet there is brenade 
: affected with some form of lisping, while only left-handedness and the dev ‘ 
3 per cent. were severely thus affected. Thes« disorders. be ise t] number of left-] ded 
figures show how important it is in surveys of — pypj} d 
speech defects to secure comparative statistics ~,)most identical. Moreover. the per cent. of 


l 


n the prevalence of the severe and mild forms. speech defectiy y wer left nded 


PEECH DEFECTS IN RELATION TO SEX 
It has been claimed that speech defects occur aft 2 upils. This theory st Seal] oe 
about three times as frequently among boys as ver, | ls that training left-handed * ldre 
among girls. In our returns the ratio is les on welts ' 
than 2 to 1. The number of defects of all n the me anism of spec . It heen said 
kinds for the boys is 1,612, which is 3.6 per = ¢)o¢ Ballard’s? investications have estal hed 
cent. of all the boys (44,124), while for girls this point “bevond contr rsv.” and hav: 
the number is 924, which is 2.0 per cent. of all been told that “ left-handed F ild 
the girls (44,933) The preponderance of main left-handed 
speech defects among the boys is particularly Of 845 nermalie leh led smal chil 
marked in the case of stuttering, as seen from Ir London invest ted 
the following figures: 1.1 per cent. of all the aft : . 
boys (492 of 44,124 boys) were stutterers as, 1 7 moll 99 were “ dexts sae i 
against only .4 per cent. of all the girls (191 of fiiet tn then e natural left-handed. } 
14,933 girls) ; while 1.9 per cent. (or 852) of all },.4 hoor, trained to write with the right hand 
the boys were lispers as against 1.3 per cent. pi, 1446 ; a 
or 596) of all the girls. The “other types” of }. 4} ea ar Eee = te wit 
defects obtained among .5 per cent. (264) of led q name ve tt, 
the boys and .3 per cent. (141) of the girls. |. 4 ae re a 1 


Not only so, the severe cases of stuttering are ; i ieee , Pers sate é 


cent., bu per 

more numerous among boys than among girls, ' 
as shown by the following figures: Thirty-one On 
and three tenths per cent. of all the cases (154) partially lef 

of stuttering among the boys were severe (and 

; 68.7 per cent. mild), while the severe cases handed othe . 
(43) among the girls amounted to only 22.5 foeted 
per cent. (and the mild 77.5 per cent.). In the - 
case of lisping there appears to be no signifi- _ ) 
cant sex difference in regard to the severity of . : 
the affection. Twenty and six tenths per pt cole o. 


cent. of the lispers (176 cases) among the 





boys were severe cases (and 79.3 per cent. m ld P RRB , nd & 
cases), while among the girls the per cent. of 7 al of 1 I 1912. p. 298 ¢ 
severe cases (131) was 21.9 per cent. (and of 8 Lewis M é The H ene f ti 


mild cases 78 per cent.). School Child,’’ 
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nt. were stutterers, 


stutterers among the 
arly ZU, Of 322 sinis- 

of 11,939 
14 years of age 
Ballard, 271 
cent. 


children ranging 
personally investi- 
were dextro-sinistrals. 
« D 5 pe r were 
me or had formerly stuttered. 

mildly, if 


ms. EKighteea 


Our own results corroborate only 
deed at all, Bailard’s conclusi 
hundred and forty-four of our pupils were re- 
dextro-sinistrals, or 2.0 per cent. of 
173 had 
speech defects while 1.6/1 were without speech 


de 1ects, 


ym rted 

e pupils enrolled. Of these only 
In other words, only 9.4, per cent. of 
dextro-sinistrals hi; whik 


did 


Che number of 


our d speech defects, 
ak fects. 


had 


per 


90.0 per cent. not have speech 


dextro-sinistrals who 
defects thus amounted to only 6.8 
if the total 


2 558 ). 


number of speech defectives 
vast major- 
had hee ni 
id had not 


The above figures show that the 

left-handed pupils who 

taught to write with the right har 
developed any speech defects. 

Ballard that 

especially prevalent 


dextro-sinistrals. We 


speech disorde rs were 
lly deficient 


a significant 


found 
among ment: 
do not find 
pupils in the regular 
Kight 
pupils, or 2.3 per cent. of all the pupils re- 


among the 


the 


difference 


grades and in special chools. 


ported upon in the special schools for mentally 


children, were d xtro sinistrals. Of 


deticient 
these eight 12.4 per cent. (1 case) had speech 


defects, while 87.4 per cent. (7 eases) did not 


have speech defects. The number of dextro- 
sinistrals with speech defects thus constitutes 
only 1.1 per cent. of the 90 speech defectives 


reported from these schools. 


The number of 
mentally deficient speech defectives who were 
dextro-sinistrals is entirely negligible. 

The above analy ses are based upon the totals 
for all kinds of speech defects. It may be ob 
jected that dextro-sinistrality is causally re- 
lated to only one type of speech defect, say 
stuttering. The number of dextro-sinistrals 


among the different types of speech defectives 


AND 


stuttering at the 
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long the stutters rs, which 


nt. of all the stutterers; 101 among 


which is 6.9 per cent. of all the 
The percentage 
ng the stutterers 
among the But even thus, 
ata do n 12 » 9.5 per cent. of 
inistral stutterers developed stutter- 

» they had been augi ) 

ht hand. As a 


stutte red Y fore 
“ite at all 


yf prove 


write 
fact, 


were 


matter of 
they 
Thus our returns indi- 
at 17 of the 65 dextro-sinistral stutterers 


red the disorder during the first four 


2 during the first five years, only five 


age of 6 and 17, while, unfortu- 
o data were supplied for the remain- 
But 81.4 per cent. 
definite data 
began to stutter before they were given any 
iti In the 
lispers, the 


of the 27 chil- 


fi r whom were supplied 


schools.® 


n in writing in the 
101 dextro-sinistral 
peech handicap was apparent during the first 
in 44 cases and first 

15 @: it developed from the 

ge of 6 to 9 in 5 ea no data 


is that the 


during the 
while were 
supplied in 51 cases. The probability 
lisping developed during the first few years of 
life in the majority of the undetermined eases 
(the data for the 
juately reported). 


“other types” were inade- 
Ninety per cent. of the 50 

definite 
began to lisp before they were taught to write 
in the schools. 
sults do not justify the widespread fear that 


ses for which data were supplied 


It is evident that our own re- 


raining left-handed children to write with the 
right hand the development of 
speech defects. J. E. WALLACI WALLIN 
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theory 
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